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NEWSPAPER OF THE YEAR 
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Oliver Stone gives Nixon the JFK treatment 



OnLine 


Derek Malcolm reviews Babe and the latest releases 
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Secrets from the 

earth’s core 



Guardian 2 with European weather . IHk AI G2 page 13 
Secret report warns of extra £3bn clean-up cost 

Blow to 
nuclear 
sell-off 


swine 


Screen G2 page 8 





Nothing like this must ever happen again, says mother 


Simon Beavis and 
Chris Barrie 


T HE Government 
will be forced to 
load the taxpayer 
with an extra £3 
billion bill for 
cleaning up nu- 
clear power stations if it is to 
meet its financial goals for 
nuclear privatisation. MPs 
probing the sell-off have been 
warned. 

The finding is contained in 
an unpublished study by an 
expert In nuclear industry 
economics, Gordon Macker- 
ron of Sussex University. His 
report will carry' great weight 
as he is one of the two aca- 
demic experts advising the 
Commons Trade and Industry 
Select Committee on its inves- 
tigation into the sell-off. 

Although it has been sub- 
mitted to the Conservative- 
dominated committee as evi- 
dence. it has remained 
unpublished because ques- 
tions have been raised about 
whether committee advisers 
should be free to speak during 
the inquiry. 

The report obtained by tbe 
Guardian, suggests that the 
only way the Government can 
sell the industry for the 
hoped-for £3.5 billion is if it 
shoulders the bill for repro- 
cessing fuel from stations 
being lined up for 
privatisation. 

This contradicts the Gov- 
ernment's stated aim of pass- 
ing many of the long-term 
risks of the industry on to 
investors. 


The study also argues that 
half of the most modem reac- 
tors picked for the sale are 
not competitive with other 
forms of power generation 
and would have to be sold at a 
knock-down price. 

Casting doubts on Govern- 
ment plans to meet liabilities 
for ageing Magnox stations, 
which are not being included 
in the sell-off, the study sug- 
gests that taxpayers win face 
a bill in the next 15 years av- 
eraging £300 million a year. 
This would cover the cost of 
cleaning up the Magnox 
stations and dealing with 
their spent fuel. 

Disclosure of the report 
comes as government advi- 
sers are immersed in detailed 
talks with British Energy — 
the company which will own 
the most modem reactors 
being sold off next year — 
about how much of the liabil- 
ities bill will be left with the 
the Exchequer. 

The Government is about to 
begin briefing investors on 
the sell-off and is anxious to 
reassure the City that British 
Energy will not be saddled 
with huge liabilities. 

It was worries about the in- 
dustry’s huge bill for disman- 
tling reactors and dealing 
with spent file] that forced 
ministers to scrap a 1989 at- 
tempt to sell the industry. 

Hie issue of liabilities is 
recognised as vital in win- 
ning support for the sale from 
big investors, as it could 
swing the valuation of the in- 
dustry by billions of pounds, 
the report argues. 

Commissioned by Friends 


of the Earth and the Coalition 
of Opposing Local Authori- 
ties, the report has been 
Jointly funded with tbe 
Science Policy Research Unit 
at Sussex University. 

The Government is plan- 
ning to float British Energy 
with seven advanced gas 
cooled reactors (AGRs) and 
the new Size we 11 B reactor in 
Suffolk belonging to Nuclear 
Electric and Scottish Nuclear. 

The country’s six ageing 
Magnox stations will be hived 
off into a new public sector 
group called Magnox Electric 
along with a liabilities bill al- 
ready worth £8.5 billion. 

Mr Mackerron and co- 
author Mike Sadnlcki argue 
that the present value of the 
assets being lined up for sale 
are a negative £2.6 billion be- 
cause of the clean-up bill and 
low rates of return in the nu- 
clear industry. Only by apply- 
ing more commercial returns 
and leaving taxpayers to pick 
up the reprocessing bill 
would the Government be 
able to boost proceeds nearer 
to the £3.5 billion mark. 

hi an assessment of the pri- 
vatisation stations, it says 
that four — Dungeness B, 
Hartlepool, Hinkley Point B 
and Hunterstone B — produce 
power at above market rates 
of 2.5p a unit and would he 
hard to privatise without de- 
pressing proceeds. 

By contrast, it suggests that 
best selection of stations for 
the sell-off would be Heysham 
1 and 2, Torn ess, Size well B 
and possibly the only Magnox 
station which is economic, 
Wylfa. 


Public approves of gay 
Tory MPs and bishops 


Martin Linton 


lY bishops, generals 
nd Tory MPs can stop 
rorrying about being 
• and live as declared 
xuals with their part- 
tie great majority of 
lie would approve. 

:M poll for the Guard 
ws that 62 per cent of 
lie believe members of 
led services should be 
to live openly as ho- 
als. The figure rises to 
rent for the clergy, 72 
hers, 73 for police offi- 

1 78 for MPs. • 
sexual MPs. who have 

j reluctant to "come 
>r fear of alienating 
jters, would face less 

f than members of any 


ncally Conservative 
imagine their sup- 
be particularly iios- 
clared homosexuals 
ken. Tory voters are 
aore liberal on this 
n either Labour or 
jmocrat voters. 
Tories, 81 per cent 
ared homosexual m 
relationship with a 
fiould be able to be 
nly 16 per cent dis- 

long Liberal Demo- 
rnar gin is 81 tO 17; 
hour voters 80 to 19. 
per cent of the pub- 
ie clergy should be 
Q live openly with 
a] partners. Only 25 
disagreed. The poll 
ays after the en- 
at of the new Arch- 
: York, Dr ' David 


H a person Is a declared homosexual 
living in a stable relationship with a 
partner, which of the following jobs 
should they be aflowed to take. . 
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Hope, who is celibate but con- 
cedes his sexuality is a grey 
area. He recently urged par- 
ishes to listen to the experi- 
ence of homosexuals. It will 
encourage reformers in the 
Church of England campaign- 
ing for an end to the ban on 
practising homosexual 
clergy, but the issue may 
prove even more divisive 
than women priests. 

The majority in favour of 
allowing homosexuality in 
the armed services — the one 
area where it remains illegal 
— Is smaller, but still substan- 
tial'. Tory ministers have 
recently welcomed an appeal 
court judgment upholding the 
ban on homosexuals in the 
armed forces and are prepar- 
ing to fight off an attempt to 
lift tbe ban when toe Armed 
Forces Bill comes up for Its 
third reading in January. 


Michael Brown, the MP for 
Brigg and Cleethorpes and 
the only declared homosexual 
on toe Tory benches, has 
made it clear he will vote to 
lift the ban. He said yesterday 
he was pleased but not sur- 
prised by ICM*s findings. ■ 
"The press is far more 
worked up about this than toe 
voters. It is still a novelty for 
the press to describe Chris 
smith (the Labour MP) and 
me as ‘out* MPs. But it passes 
the voters by." 

■ ICM interviewed a random 
sample of 1,201 adults aged 18- 
plus by telephone on Decem- 
ber 8 and 9, 1995. Interviews 
were conducted throughout 
the country and the results 
have been weighted to the 
profile of all adults. 


Poll details, page 6$ LoMtor 
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Nicholas Geldard He was shuttled between four different hospitals and taken 50 miles across the Pennines 


'ENNETH CLARKE, the 
Chancellor, reinforced 
Jiis Budget tax reduc- 
tion with the first cut in inter- 
est rates for almost two years 
yesterday, and he held out the 
prospect of even cheaper bor- 
rowing in the New Year. 

The quarter point cut in 
bank base rates to 6.5 per cent 
was less than industry and 
the Government's back- 
I benchers had hoped for. but 
I was portrayed in Whitehall as 
I Oie first of a series of interest 
rate moves designed to keep 
growth on target for 3 per 
I cent next year, and improve 
the Conservatives' electoral 
prospects. 

The bonus for the Chancel- 
lor was that he avoided a 
bruising battle at his Decem- 
ber monetary meeting with 
tbe Governor of the Bank of 
England. Eddie George, who 
sanctioned the downwards 
shift in rates. Mr George ac- 
cepted that a rate cut was 
possible on the basis of a 
much improved inflation out- 
look. The accord between 
Bank and Treasury cheered 
the financial markets, after a 
long period of weakness and 
uncertainty. 

The base rate cut produced 
the third lowering of the cost 
of home loans in as many 
months, providing a larger in- 
come bonus to most home- 
owners than the Chancellor's 
Budget tax cuts. Monthly pay- 
ments for home owners with 
a £60.000 mortgage from the 
Halifax, the first of several 
lenders to cut rates, will fell 
by £9.30 a month to £420 in 
April. 

Mr Clarke went into the 
meeting with the Governor 
deter min ed to cut base rates. 
The only question was 
whether the cut should be a 
full half per cent. He agreed to 
the more modest 0.25 per cent 
reduction when be saw that 
the November jobless total 
had declined by 20,400. 

Leader comment, page 8; 
Finance, page* 11 


Nightmare shuttle of 
boy ‘let down by NHS’ 


David Ward 


W HEN 10-year-old 

Nicholas Geldard 
failed to respond to 
calls to come down for tea. his 
mother ran upstairs and 
found him lying under a 
chair, apparently having a fit. 
Twelve hours later, he was 
dead. 

In tbe interim, Nicholas 
had shuttled between four 
hospitals across the North 
and been denied a brain ex- 
amination on a £1 million 
scanner which could only op- 
erate in office hours. 

His final Journey was a 59- 
mile dash from his home 
town of Stockport Greater 
Manchester, across toe Pen- 
nines in a snowstorm to an 
intensive care unit in Leeds. 
No bed could be found close to 
Stockport. 

His mother Cath said yes- 
terday. “We are very, very 
angr y. You put your life in 
toe hands of toe health ser- 
vice, yet Nicholas was fatally 
Jet down. This shouldn't hap- 
pen ever again. It was a 
nightmare." 

Nicholas was taken ill at 
about 3.30pm last Thursday. 
Mrs Geldard called an ambu- 
lance. and when her son 
stopped breathing, she gave 
him the kiss of life. He was 
driven about a mile to Stock- 
port Inflnnary, where Mrs 
Geldard was asked if Nicholas 
had been drinking alcohol. “I 
said he was not that sort of 
boy." 

A consultant said Nicholas 
should be transferred to 



1 Nicholas has a fit at home at 
4pm. Parents call ambulance. 

2 Reaches Stockport Infirmary, one 
m*e away, minutes later. 

3 Transferred to Stepping Hill 
Hospital, one mile away, alter one 
hour's wail for ambulance. 

Admitted 7pm. 


4 Moved to Hope Hospital in 
Salford. 10 miles away, and given 
a brain scan at 2am. Journey 
begins to Leeds, 50 miles away. 

5 Ambulance reaches Leeds at 
3.30am, but Nicholas has died on 
the way. 



nearby Stepping Hill Hospital 
for a scan, but he had to wait 
more than an hour for an am- 
bulance to take him on the 
one-mile journey. 

According to hospital re- 
cords, he was admitted at 
7 pm, and after preliminary 
tests, a senior registrar said a 
scan was “desirable". But 
Stepping Hill's scanner, 
bought by public subscrip- 
tion, is funded for use only 
between 9 am and 5 pm. 

As a search began for a pae- 
diatric care bed, a consultant, 
taking advice from specialists 
at the Royal Manchester Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, decided at 
about 9 pm to keep Nicholas 
under observation at Step- 
ping Hill and give him a scan 
the following morning. 

But around midnight, Nich- 
olas had another fit and the 


search for an intensive care 
bed was intensified. At 
12.40 am, Leeds General Hos- 
pital offered a bed, providing 
a brain scan was carried out 
first. Nicholas was then 
driven 10 miles from Stock- 
port to Hope Hospital in Sal- 
ford. where toe scan, taken at 
about 2 am, showed that he 
had suffered a brain 
haemorrhage. 

Accompanied in the ambu- 
lance by a consultant anaes- 
thetist a paediatric registrar 
and a senior nurse, he began 
the 50-mile journey to Leeds. 
Mrs Geldard and her husband 
David followed in their car. ‘1 
was so exhausted and con- 
fused I could hardly drive," 
said Mr Geldard. "When we 
arrived in Leeds, we expected 
him to be In the operating 
Torn to page 2, column 7 
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Junkie hooked 
on privatisation 



Simon Hoggart 

R IDING into work yester- 
day I saw something in- 
tensely depressing. A 
Piccadilly Line train pulled 
alongside mine It was cov- 
ered from nose to tail in the 
colours and slogans of an 
American airline. 

Once our Tube trains 
proudly bore the livery of 
what was the world’s finest 
public transport system. Mow 
they are just another commer- 
cial opportunity, like the 
Co rn hil l Test Matches, Cad- 
bury's pantomimes, and the 
Asda royal family, which is no 
doubt on Us way. 

I preferred graffiti on 
trains; at least that was 
painted for the joy of it and 
not to satisfy some executive's 
bottom line. 

Then I arrived at the Com- 
mons to hear the equally de- 
press tug plans to sell off Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office. 

The Government has be- 
come a privatisation junkie. 
Now it has used up most of its 
stash, it is searching among 
the ash trays for used butts 
with a bit of tobacco cm the 
end. 

HMSD is a small hut highly 
streamlined operation, which, 
as well as providing a crucial 
public service, actually makes 
a profit So naturally it has to 
be privatised. « 

The old adage. "If it ain’t 
broke, don’t fix it,” doesn’t I 
seem to appeal to the Govern- : 
zoent It prefers: "If itain't I 
broke, kick It till it is” 

The scheme was announced 
by Roger Freeman, who Is, in 
effect deputy to the Deputy 
Prime Minister. He is the ac- 
ceptable face of Heseltine. In- 
stead of offering spume- 
fiecked. tress-shaking 
outrage, he has the manner of 
an old-fashioned solicitor ex- 
plaining why, since the col- 
lapse of the South Sea Com- 
pany, your life savings. are 
now worth £1 .13s.7d. 

He droned courteously on. 
Then Derek Foster replied in 
kind. Someone — perhaps it 


First night 


Labour MPs pressed Mr 
I Freeman to promise a free 
vote, knowing very well that 
the Government would proba- 
blylose. 

Three times he was asked, 
and three times he felled to 
answer, before murmuring 
morosely that it was "not a 
matter for me”. I suspect the 
Government may be In trouble 
anyway. 

Where their own rights and 
privileges are involved. MPs 
will fight like tigers. 

Basically, they are afraid 
that their publications might 
fall into the wrong hands. The 
logical choice would be a well- 
established, wealthy pub- 
lisher with strong parliamen- 
tary links. Unfortunately, he 
fell off the back afhis yacht in i 
1991. 

So they might get Rupert 
Murdoch. If the front page of 
yesterday's Sun is anything to 1 
go by. Hansard will certainly 
change. "Bra-Vo Clare! Cur- . ! 
vaceoos Clare Short wowed 
’em during file British Rail 
Holdings Bill debate yester- 
day. Who wouldn't like to hold 
her Infrastructure? Lucky 
Tory MPs got an eye-popping 
view of the tantalising trans- 
port spokeswoman's delight- 
ful division. They all agreed 
they’d like to raise her points 
of order!” 


Just wild about 
the wildwood 


Robin Thomber 


Toad Of Toad HaU 

Birmingham Rep 

M ore than 60,000 

people will see this 
show — twice as many 
as an average Premier League 
football match. Put it like that 
and you realise how important 
it is not to dismiss the first 
division children's shows 
which will be responsible this 
year for giving thousands of 
kids their first introduction to 
the theatre. 

Here is my match report 
Director Gwenda Hughes's 
team tackled an indifferent 
pitch: Kenneth Grahame’s 
Wind In The Willows and A. A- 
. Milne's stage version are 
such established children's 
classics that you can hardly 
go wrong with them, but on 
the other hand tfs hard to 
score for original 
interpretation. 

AH you can hope to achieve 
Vs a vivid realisation of what 
parents retain in their heads, 
and hope to communicate it to 
their kids, and here Hughes's 
team were in complete con- 
trol. After a slow first half, 
they powered their way to an 
undisputed triumph with a 
piece soaked in period 
atmosphere. 

This is. in anybody's terms, 
an exquisite piece of theatre. 
You may feel slightly alien- 
ated by file Edwardian gentle- 
men's club tone of the mate- 
rial, as I did, or you may find 
that congenial. Either way, 
you'll be knocked out by the 
sheer skill of its staging. Rob- 


ert Jones’s set designs are 
simply — no, elaborately — 
gorgeous. You see and feel the 
worlds of riverbank and wild- 
wood. And his costumes cre- 
ate a world of Edwardian gen- 
try with just a sniff and quiver 
of animal characteristics — 
fUrry black mittens for mole, 
an impossibly long tail for 
Ratty, protruding from his . 
boating bags. 

There’s some lovely carol 
singing too, under musical di- 
rector Dane Preece, who uses 
Harold Fraser-Simson’s origi- 
nal incidental score from 1929. 

The aptly named Geoffrey 
Freshwater is a natural-bom 
Toad, not a pantomime dame 
as in the National's unstoppa- 
ble Wind in the WjHows but a 
ruddy-feced squire. 

My sympathies tended to lie 
with the wildwood creatures, 
led by a chief weasel redolent 
of Victorian melodrama. But I 
couldn't help wanning to Ian 
Pepperell's tremulous Mole 
and Jack Smethursfs school- i 
masterly Badger, while David , 
Phelan's Ratty is straight out 
of a Sandy Wilson musical. It’s : 
perfect for middle-class family I 
outings — and that’s the brief 
nijustmutter darkly Into my 
beer with the other weasels 
who can’t afford it While Gra- 
hame and Milne are putting 
Toad in the dock, you know 
they secretly sympathise with 
his spoilt-brat view of the uni- 
verse: he has style, and that’s 
what counts. 

Full-time score: Toad 4; de- 
mocracy nil. There we go, 
there we go... 

Birmingham Rap (0121 236 
4455) until January 20. 
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I was him — had written out a 
ferocious peroration , which 

he delivered Vftth Slightly less 

passion than the Shipping 

Forecast 

“I believe you are a decent 
man &uen among thieves. 

You are doing the Deputy 
Prime Minister's dirty work. 

In his last-minute bid. To be- 
come Lead e r of the Opposi- 
tion. He says 'Lurch to the 
right' You ask, *Hovr far?”’ 

Mr Foster was so angry I 
feared he might fall asleep. 

ft was a long time before any 
backbenchers could be found 1 
tosupportprivafotetion. Sir 
Patrick CoEma&tmnounced ^ 
Bravely that “there are thoee 


excited by the proposal.” 
which may not sound like 
rabble-rousing, but is Sir Pat- 
rick’s equivalent of Savona- 
rola denouncingvice. 

MPs are most Worried about 
thefrown publications the 

order papers and the 
report These are presently 
produced overnight try print- 
ers who have been doing the 
work with skill and integrity 
for years. So this has goirto 
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Police guard the Beijing court yesterday as Wei Jlnsheng was sentenced. Foreigners were kept out of the ‘open trial* 

Chinese dissident faces 
1 4 more years in jail as 
show trial snuffs out 
democracy movement 


Muted protests from abroad at the sentencing of 
Wei Jingsheng suggest Beijing is shrewd to bank 
on business interests blunting human rights 
concern, writes Andrew Higgins in Hong Kong 


The ailin g We! Jingsheng in court yesterday 


C HINA jailed the vet- 
eran dissident and 
Nobel prize nominee 
Wei Jingsheng for 14 years 
yesterday for an alleged plot 
to topple the government in , 
an apparent calculation that 1 
business interests have 
blunted human rights con- 1 
ceros at home and abroad. 

The sentence was handed 
down by the Bering interme- 
diate court after atrial which 
lasted only a few hours and 
was closed to foreign journal- 
ists and diplomats. It 
prompted expressions of “dis- 
may and concern” from Brit- 
ain and other European gov- 
ernments. while the United 
States condemned the deci- 
sion, urging the authorities to 
show clemency. 

But the verdict is unlikely 
to derail a trip this week by 
the senior US trade official, 
Lee Sands, despite a plea 


made in the US yesterday by 
Mr Wei’s sister, Wei Jing- 
sheng. "What will the United 
States do for my brother?'' 
she said. 

No sooner had Beijing com- 
pleted what Amnesty Interna- 
tional condemned as a show 
trial than Japan announced 
that its foreign minister, Yo- 
hei Kano, would visit China ' 
next week. i 

“They (the Chinese] have 
taken the message that they | 
can do what they please with- 
out serious repercussions 
from an international com- 
munity interested only in 
commerce,” Richard Dicker 
of Human Rights Watch in 
New York said. 'The argu- 
ment was, let business go in 
and the situation will im- 
prove. Instead it has only de- 
teriorated." Foreign invest- 
ment in China will reach 
billion this year. 


Mr Wei, aged 46, the most I 
relentless and articulate 
critic of the ossified Commu- 
nist Party leadership, has 
spent all but seven months of 
the past 16 years in jail, an 
ordeal that has left him tooth- 
less but defiant He first came 
to prominence In the Democ- 
racy Wall movement of 1978- 
79, when he called on Deng 
Xiaoping to supplement the 
“four modernisations" with 
the “fifth modernisation” of 
democratic reform. 

Flanked by two uniformed 
bai l iffs, the former Red Guard 
and Beijing Zoo electrician 
reportedly fell ill during yes- 
terday’s trial and had . to 
receive medical treatment. 
Relatives, who were allowed 
to attend, said he had pleaded 
not guilty and would appeal 
against the verdict 

Chinese state-controlled 
television said his conspiracy 


included "drafting an action 
plan ... to facilitate finan cial 
support for the activities of a 
democracy movement*', and 
the sale abroad of articles 
that criticised the govern- 
ment and advocated indepen- 
dence for Tibet. 

The trial, held amid tight 
security, marked a grim 
reprise of the court session 
that first sent Mr Wei to j 
prison in 1979 for “counter- 
revolution". Both focused on j 
Mr Wei’s contacts with for- , 
eign media. When he argued | 
in 1979 that the Chinese con- 
stitution guaranteed freedom 
of speech. he was told citizens 
had the “freedom to support 
not oppose” the party. 

The two trials also bracket 
the career of Deng Xiaoping, 
whose chosen successor, 
Jiang Zemin, is struggling to 
entrench his own authority 
for the post-Deng era. 


“The leadership In Beijing 
feels very insecure. They are 
terrified of any dissent," said 
Byron Weng, a politics profes- 
sor at the Chinese University 
in Hong Kong. 

Mr Wei's Imprisonment 
completes a campaign to 
crush the remnants of foe dis- 
sident movement. Critics 
have been driven into exile, 
arrested or — like the student 
leader Wang Dan — have 
disappeared. 

Mr Wei was alleged to have 
launched his plot during a 
brief period of freedom be- 
tween September 1993 and 
April 1994. when he vanished 
into police custody after meet- 
ing the US undersecretary of 
state for human rights. His 
release in 1993 coincided with 
a Chinese bid to host the 2000 
Olympic Games. When Beij- 
ing lost, authorities rounded 1 
up dissidents. i 
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1078 - 79 :. : 

THE leaders pfoMr 
nation must be . 
informed that we.; ; 

want to take bur 

destiny into pgr own ; 
hands. We want no 1 
more gods and 
emperors . . -~Mo i r -' 
more savioursof any 
kind. We warttto be . • 
masters of otirpwn '' 
country not 

modernisation tools 

forth® expansionist 
ambitions of . - 

autocrats. 

Democracy, freedom 
and happiness are.; . 
the only goals of 
modernisation. (The 
Fifth Modernisation, 
a poster on ...... 

Democracy Wail) ; 

DICTATORSHIP 
cannot justify its 
oppressive methods; 
it can therefore oriity 
mai ntain itself by the 
!. use offeree. (A 20th 
Century Bastille, an 
"essay on Qincheng 
Prison, Beijing) 

FREEDOM of speech 
is not a wild 
allegation but is 
stipulated in black 
and white in the 
constitution. 

Criticism cannot . 
possibly be nice and 
appealing to the ear 
or entirely corrrect 
To require that 
criticism be entirely, 
correct, and inflict 
punishment If it is not, 
means prohibiting 
criticism and reform, 
and elevating 
leaders to the rank of 
deities. (Speaking in 
his own defence at 
his 1979 trial) 

1993 - 94 : 

CHINA is changing 
so how can the 
Communist Party . 
remain unchanged? 
The question is 
whether that change 
can keep up with the 
pace of change in ; - 
society. If it can't, 
then I'm afraid what 
has happened in the 
Soviet Union and 
eastern Europe will 
! happen here. People 
will rise up and 
topple the 

government and then 
there will be turmoil. 
(Interview) 


Weapon of Waugh was crucial to anti-boredom campaign 


John Ezard 

T HE ultimate present for 
foe sadist who has every- 
thing goes up for sale at Soth- 
eby’s in London on Monday. 

It is the 18 inch-long tele- , 
scoplc ear trumpet which 
Evelyn Waugh wielded to tor- ' 
ment friend and foe in the 
final years of his life. 

Memoirs of the 1950s and 
early 1960s are studded with 
accounts of his ruthless use of 
the copper, trumpet as a 
weapon against speakers who 
bored him. 

Waugh — who was not seri- 
ously deaf — would shut it 
with a snap, as he notoriously 
did once when the broad- 
caster Malcolm Muggeridge 
spoke as guest of honour at a 
Foyle's literary lunch. 

Sometimes he opened It to 
vex dinner companions — as 
he did when he met his 
Waterloo against his friend 
Anne Fleming, wife of James 



Evelyn Waugh, armed 
with his ear tram pet 

Bond's creator. The outraged 
Mrs Fleming banged the 
trumpet so hard with a spoon 
that Waugh was genuinely 
deaf for hours afterwards. 

The dent she made is still 


on the trumpet, which 
Waugh's eldest son, the editor 
Auberon Waugh, has given to 
the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture to help raise funds for 
turning a Mendips cottage 
into a country retreat for 
writers. 

Auberon Waugh said yes- 
terday: "My father used it en - 1 
tirely to put people down. But 
it is also true that he was ter- 
rified of boredom 

Felix Pryor, the expert who 
catalogued It for Sotheby's, 
said: 'It is of Victorian design 
but probably modern-made, 
rather like Waugh himself". 
The instrument is expected to 
fetch between £400 and £600. 

• Among 75 other literary 
valuables given for the Soci- 
ety’s cottage appeal is foe 
typescript of the South Afri- 
can novelist Nadine Gor- 
dimer’s tribute when Nelson 
Mandela received the Nobel 
Peace Prize two years ago. 

She wrote: "There are those 
who knew him as a child and 


youth in his home, the Trans- 
kei, and see — beneath foe 
ageing face formed by ex- 
traordinary experiences of 
underground existence and 
imprisonment — the soft con- 
tours of a youth unaware of 
foe qualities within him, be- 
yond a commonplace appetite 
for life”. 

A rare letter written in 1899 
by Anton Chekhov, indicating 
joy at foe first British request 
to translate his short stories, 
is expected to raise up to , 
£9,000. 

In another letter, valued at 
up to £1,500, Scott Fitzgerald I 
took revenge on Chatto and 
Windus, the British publish- 
ers who had regarded The 
Great Gats by as “too Ameri- 
can in its scene to be under- 
stood in England”. 

He sent CThatto a flattering 
English review from The Cri- 
terion magazine, which — 
though he did not say so — 
was edited by his fellow- 
Amerlcan, T.S. Eliot 


Nightmare hospital shuttle of 
dying boy’s final 12 hours 


continued from page 1 
theatre but be wasn't there,” 
said Mrs GeldarcL 

Nicholas had been pro- 
nounced brain dead on 
arrival at about 3.30 am and 
his life support machine was 
switched off later in the day. 

In a joint statement issued 
last night, the Stockport 
Health Care NHS Trust and 
the town's Acute Services 
NHS Trust described the 
events leading to Nicholas’s 
death as "a distressing set of 
circumstances in which, every 
effort was made to avoid the 
tragic outcome”. 

Preliminary investigations 
had showed that "good clini- 
cal practice was observed at 
all times”. 

Labour’s health spokes- 
woman, Harriet Harman, has 
demanded a fall investigation 
by the Health Secretary, 
Stephen DorrelL Ann Coffey, 
MP for Stockport, has called 


for a ministerial inquiry, 
claiming Nicholas had been 
failed by the NHS. 

Ms Harman said: “The ser- 
vices which could have given 
Nicholas a chance of life were 
not there when he needed 
them.” 

Ms Coffey said: “We need to 
examine how resources are 
used on a regional basis.” She 
wanted to know why the scan- 
ner could not be used after 
5 pm. and why an intensive 
care bed was not available in 
Greater Manchester. 

"It isn’t foe first time we 
have been without intensive 
care beds,” she said in foe 
Commons. “It isn’t the first 
time we have been usable to 
use the scanner. And it isn’t 
the first time people have had 
long waits for ambulances. 
But Nicholas .was the first to 
have to cope whh. all three ob- 
stacles. What chance did he 
have?” 


WHAT makes choosing a bargain 
computer for Christmas easy PC? 

WHAT title helps everyone in the 
family get the most out of their 

WHAT takes the worry anc[jjsk 

out of investing in your first 


Before you buy a PC, buy What PC? 
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New inquiry 
into lottery 
bribe claim 


Davfd Hencto 

Westminttey Come ap ondqnt 




ETER Davis, the em- 
battled director gen- 


ts certain to look at the claims 
in its second standard investi- 
ption into the running of ihe 
lottery and the role- of Its regu- 
latory body. Oflot. 

It was also revealed yes ter- 




■ Lottery, last night an- 
nounced he is setting up an 


jtan police commissioner. Sir 
Peter Imbert, a non-executive 


inquiry- into allegations that dl^o7tf foe XTy opera 

Camelot. waffiSSTn 
BrarLn Jif"! J£!!¥S ^separate mvestieation into 


Branson to pull out of the bid 
to run it 

The move followed detailed 
co nsul tations with the De- 
partment of National Heri- 
tage which has become in- 
creasmgiy concerned about 
the allegations and the disclo- 
during questioning by 
MPs on Monday that Mr 
Rmn 15 five trips in a 
GTECH private jet during his 
visit to America, 

Mr Davis said: “In an inter- 
view broadcast on 11 Decem- 
ber. Mr Branson made allega- 
tions against Guy Snowden 
Itne co-founder of GTECH] I 
am appointing a senior and 
independent figure to conduct 
an investigation into these al- 
legations and to report to me. 
It is my duty to ensure those 


GTECH's fitness to run the 
lottery. The firm has a 22 per 
cent stake in Camelot. 

Alan Williams, Labour MP 
for Swansea West, last night 
tabled questions demanding 
details of a meeting between 
Joseph Spinelli. the former 
New York State inspector 
general, and Camelot on 
whether GTECH was fit to 
run a lottery. 

Mr Spinelli told the Guard- 
ian that Sir Peter had turned 
up with Brian Andrew, the 
compliance officer or GTECH. 
to make "due diligence" inqui- 
ries about an investigation 
into Peter Lynch, who regu- 
lated the New York state lot- 
tery. He was suspected of 
being involved with GTECH 
but Mr Spinelli said the 


^.-i. "j . - . vui 1*11 upiutfui bdiu me 

involved in the operation of charges were unsubstantiated. 


the National Lottery are fit He added there was no men- 
ana proper to do so and it is to tion of Mr Davis, or Oflot. Mr 
tms question that the investi- Davis has refused to disclose 
ganon will be directed.” how he checked out the fit- 

His announcement comes ness of GTECH to run the lot- 
despite his assurance on Mon- tery when he was quizzed by 


day that he had never been 
informed by Mr Branson 
about the bribery allegations, 
and his threats then to take 
legal action. Mr Snowden 
also denies the allegations. 

The inquiry will be the 
third investigation to focus 
on the bribery claims made 
by Mr Branson, the Virgin 
Group chairman, on .the 
BBC’s Panorama programme. 

The issue dominated a Com- 
mons Public Accounts Com- 
mittee hearing on Monday, 
and the National Audit Office 



the Commons Public Ac- 
counts Committee. 

Mr Williams has also de- The Royal Philharmonic in rehearsal. Its chairman, John Bimson, said: ‘We now realise nobody owes you a liv ing in this business' 
manded to know who paid for 

Royal Philharmonic gives sacked boss one hour to quit 

earlier this year. A spokes- 
woman for Mr Davis said he , _ „ 

paid his own holiday costs, AJ * ,X ttellos 

his office paid his air fare, 

and the conference organiser BMIHE dog-eat-dog world of 
paid for his hotel accommoda- London orchestras 

tion and entrance fee. His ■ claimed its highest-pro- 
wife paid all her fares. file victim last night when the 
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Court sends Sara 
Thornton for 
fresh jury trial 


Alex Bellos 

T HE dog-eat-dog world of 
London orchestras 
claimed its highest-pro- 
file victim last night when the 
Royal Philharmonic sacked 
the trouble-shooting boss ap- 
pointed three years ago to 
rescue it from mediocrity. 

Paul Findlay was given an 
hour to leave his job as man- 
aging director after the RPO 
board, represented largely by 
members of the orchestra, 
voted to sack him and the 
head of public affairs, Ewen 
Balfour. 

John Bimson, the RPO 
chairman and its principal 
horn player, said the orches- 
tra had been unhappy with 



tion of grants to the capital's 
orchestras in 1993. 

Mr Bimson said the RPO 
ran at a deficit but that this 
was ''controllable'’. He said: 
“We have a great responsi- 


shelved in August after ac- 
countants advised It would 
hot save enough money. 

Mr Findlay said: “I am 
pleased that over the last two 
years we have combined our 


bility to look after our fl- artistic endeavours with a 
nances. We now realise that substantial reduction in 
nobody owes you a living in annual operating costs." 
this business. 1 ' The RPO president. Lord 

Mr Findlay accused the or- Menuhin, said: "I am very 
chestra of being shortsighted, sorry that circumstances 
because the changes he imple- have dictated a change In the 


men ted were beginning to orchestra's management, but 
bear fruit He said: “I brought I have every confidence that 
in a new direction, and It the chairman and board's de- 


Paul Findlay: ‘stupefying Vladimir Ashkenazy: walked 
lack of consideration ' out of job as music director 


He said: "The relationship 
[with Mr Findlay and Mr Bal- 


John Mullin 


, ARA Thornton, jailed 
• for killing her husband 
’six years ago, will face a 


mer police inspector, three the management for a year four] has been deteriorating the orchestra after its reputa- 
days before he died. It was a because of a growing deficit for a long time. There has tion plummeted in the 1980s. 
stormy marriage because of since its Arts Council grant been a relentless weakening It was doing more session 


The RPO brought in Mr backing, and playing more 
Findlay to broaden the base of “popular" material, than the 


his drinking. He was lacing a 
charge after punching her. 
The day after Thornton's al- 


was slashed two years ago. | of trust. 


needs a certain investment” termination to secure the fi- 
Since 1992, the RPO has nancial and artistic future of 
Lord Menuhin, orchestra’s gained residencies at the Al- this great orchestra will un- 
president ‘sorry for change' bert Hall and the Royal Con- doubtedly succeed." 

cert Hall in Nottingham, and Last year, Mr Findlay was 
backing, and plaiting more introduced a rostrum of new accused of a “stupefying lack 
“popular" material, than the conductors, including its mu- of consideration" when VTadi- 
other mainstream orchestras, sical director designate. Dan- mir Ashkenazy walked out of 
Mr Findlay, however, faced iele Gatti, aged 35. his job as music director. Mr 

the problem of losing out in A plan to, merge with the Findlay had offered his job to 


work and advertisement | the Arts Council's nedlstribu- | London Philharmonic was | Mr Gatti. 


termination to secure the fi- 
nancial and artistic future of 


Last year, Mr Findlay was 
accused of a “stupefying lack 
of consideration" when Vladi- 
mir Ashkenazy walked out of 
his job as music director. Mr 
Findlay had offered his job to 


fresh trial in the New Year 1 leged comments. Martin I 


after the Court of Appeal 
quashed her murder convic- 
tion but ruled that a jury 
must decide on her claims 
that she was provoked. 


Thornton, then aged 20, said 
he had disarme d her when 
she threatened his father with 
a knife while preparing food. 
She later gave Mr Thornton 


The trial will take place at six Mogadon tablets, four con- 


Birm Ingham crown court, 
where she was sentenced to 
life imprisonment in Febru- 


cealed in chicken she fed to 
him while he was in the bath. 
Lord Taylor said the fatal 


ary 1990. She stabbed her I denouement came two days 


drunken husband, Malcolm 
Thornton, with a kitchen 


later, on June IS. Mr Thorn- 
ton, her husband of lOmonths, 


knife while he lay on the liv- returned home drunk. After a 
mg room sofa. Ms Thornton, row, Thornton, his third wife, 
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aged 38, of Atherstone, War- 
wickshire, freed pending yes- 


terday’s decision, will remain I said Td do. 


telephoned her friend, saying: 
'Tm going to have to do what 


on bail. She made no com- 
ment as she left the Royal 
Court of Justice in London. 

The appeal court ruled that 
fresh medical evidence 
should be looked at by a jury 
to determine whether Thorn- 
ton had suddenly lost her self- 
control at the time of the klll- 


After returning from a 
drink with her stepson, Ms 
Thornton said she was in- 
sulted by her husband, lying 
drunk on the sofh. She said 
she had gone to the kitchen to 
calm down. Unable to find an 
old truncheon for protection, 
she instead selected a large 
kitchen knife. She stood be- 


£5m blackmail 
bid on Harrods 


BUSINESS 

AKFAST 


tUtr'fafr . 
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Duncan Campbell 
and Amber Marks 


in June 1989. The new kitchen knife. She stood be- ■ ONDON’S moat famous being made privy to what was 
Evidence indicated the extent side him, lifted the knife and j store may have been the happening, 
nf Thornton's personality dis- brought it down slowly. The Hi target of cat burglars m On Tuesday three people 
rL“ and that she was suffer- wound went through to the the past but yesterday it was were arrested. Last night 
^baSr^woman back of the body. celebrating what it hopes is they were still being inter- 

Her stepson, who had come the successful end of a black- viewed at Belgravia police 
Sy Lnrd Tavlor the Lord Chief home earlier, was upstairs, mail, threat to release dozens station in rentral London. 

- Xi+Rnff with Mr Jus- He heard no quarrel, only the of mice on to the premises. Such blackmail attempts 
IBddenand Mrs Justice rattle of the cutlery drawer. The saga started two .weeks are not mfrequent d 
tice ruaaeu . Ac aart when Harrods received a often carried out bv the less 


brought it down slowly. The 
wound went through to the 
back of the body. 


Over the last fortnight con- , 
tact was maintained with the 1 
would-be blackmailers with 
only five members of the staff 
being made privy to what was 
happening. 

On Tuesday three people 
were arrested. Last night, 
they were still being inter- 
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Ebsworth, said the syndrome 
was relevant “A jury may 
more readily find there was a 


then his father’s scream. As ago when Harrods received a 
he went downstairs. Thorn- crude written request to hand 


ton said, in a cold matter-of- 


SSn jSS of control trig- fact tone: “I've killed your 
^ As ambulance staff battled 


dent if the defendant has en- 
dured abuse over a period, on 
the ‘last straw* basis.' 

Provocation is more widely 
defined than it was when Ms 
Thornton stood trial. The a p; 
real court ordering a retnai 
rather than substituting a 

manslaughter 

rejected arguments from 

{Shad Mansfield QC, repre- 


to save his life, she is alleged 


over what is believed to be be- 
tween £3 mill ion and £5 mil- 
lion. If it did not pay up, went 
the threat then mice and 
other vermin would be 


to have said; "Let the bastard released into the store. 


Such blackmail attempts 
are not infrequent and are 
often carried out by the less 
professional' end of the crimi- 
nal career structure. Rodney 
Whitchelo, a former police of- 
ficer. was jailed for 17 years 
in 1990 for trying to blackmail 
Heinz by spiking jars of baby 
food. He escaped detection for 


■ MTThornton, that “Whilst the ponce were ai me 
S t£^covera#s of the case house, the appellant behaved 
pI 2S ffofrMal impossible, in a surprising. Mr Mansfield 
made a fair w *,-th er Ms says bizarre, manner. She 

lost self-control was began to use the floor -mop, 
Thor SS n »°^ aid Lord she talked about the washing, 
one for _a jury. > mM i fln d wanting to r— 


die." She told a police officer With six food halls doing a months because of his knowl- 
she had sharpened the knife bustling trade in Christinas edge of the police operation 
after he told her to “flick off hamper^ Harrods contacted against him. 
out and fuck some blokes to Scottend Yard uninedJateJy. „ ^ I" 

get some money”. She said *’ 

her husband had not beaten 
her that night 
Lord Taylor continued: 

“Whilst the police were at the 


Scotland Yard immediately. News blackouts are nor- 
“We would never submit to matty maintained during ne- 
threats," said a Harrods gotiations in case the black- 
spokesman last night “We mailer is scared off. 
would not pay 5p let alone Police are also conscious 
millions to these villains.” that whenever such an opera- 
A team of undercover detec- tion is undertaken it is fol- 
tives worked alongside Har- lowed by a number of copy- 


rods security staff and main- 
tained contact with the 
would-be blackmailers 


cat attempts. 

The owner of Harrods, Mo- 
hamad Fayed, wrote yester- 







lie interest requkes that issue her husband tionof the Evening Stend^ 

SS'KM 

^SrtSSMTfi K" 8 and working in the food haU.” 


through a series of small ads day to Sir Paul Condon, the 
placed in the classified sec- Commissioner of the Metro- 
tion of the Evening Standard, politan police, paying tribute 
‘The police worked with to the work of Scotland Yard 
our staff,” said the spokes- in handling the attempted 
man. “It wasn't a question of blackmail and stressed that 
th ftm putting on white coats hone of the threats bad been 
and working in the food hall." carried out. 


O 


The Beast killed Kennedy. Oliver Stoned fans 
know that. The Beast wanted a war in Vietnam, 
and Kennedy wouldn't provide it. So the Beast did 
what it had to do. In Nixon, the Beast overtakes 
this most controlling of presidents. ■ 
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Shot drug dealers 
‘will not be missed’ 

THREE drug dealers shot dead in a quiet country lane would 
not be missed, the policeman leading the hunt for their killer 
told an inquest yesterday Detective Superintendent Ivan Dib- 
ey sa id although he was 'going full bore" to find the killer “a 

lot of people would say nobody was going to miss them " 

MrDibley toId foe coroner, Malcolm Weir, sitting atChelms- 
ford. Essex, that each man had been shot throughthe head with 
what was probably a 12-bore shotgun. 

The bodies were found parked In a lane at Rettendon last 
further^ inquiries^ acij0lirned the ^“est indSStely toallow 


Repairs delay M25 work 

NEWLY laid sections of the M25 are to be ripped up after 
becoming badly rutted, it was revealed yesterday The re-lavine 

will add mllions of pounds to the cx^^tbewideninsr and 

resurfacing work on the western side of the motorway The 
problem means the work — the cause of severecongestion — will 
finish about a year late. 

The £46 million work, which includes widening the section 


Politicians at daggers drawn over new penalties, as lethal weapons stay on open sale 


Parties row over knife law 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


S TRONG cross-party 
backing for tougher 
laws against carry- 
ing knives was last 
night degenerating 
into an extraordinary politi- 
cal auction over how tough 
I the new legislation should be. 

Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, yesterday accused 
his opposite number, Jack 
Straw, of playing “petty party 
politics" by demanding that 
the Government go further in 
its backing for file new law 
after the murder of Loudon 
headmaster Philip Lawrence. 

Both politicians denied 
their preferred measures 
were "knee-jerk responses" to 
that killing, and insisted they 
had been under consideration 
for some time. In the event 
the Government backed a pro- 
posal for a two-year inani- 


tions 7 and 3 in March 1994. Recently tt was discovered that about 
20 per cent of the hot-rolled asphalt laid so far had become rutted 
and would have to be replaced. 


Probation for MP’s son 

A TORY HP's 19 -year-old son who crashed his fether's Jaguar car 
into traffic lights while more than twice over the drink drive limit 
was placed on probation for 12 months, banned from driving far 
two years and ordered to do 100 hours community service 
Magistrates at Solihull heard he was “a young man trying to 
make his own way in the world irrespective of what his father is” 
Benjamin Butcher, son of John Butcher, MP for Coventry 
South-West. lives with his parents at Solihull, West Midlands. He 
had a dm itted taking a vehicle without consent, careless driving, 
driving without insurance and excess alcohol on October 24. 


Phone calls sink navy rating 

A TEAM of radio operators aboard HMS Ark Royal cheated the 
Royal Navy out of more than £5.000 of phone calls, a court martial 
was told yesterday. Thirteen ratings on the navy’s flagship totted 
up dozens of calls home while the ship patrolled the Adriatic last 
summer. The court martial at HMS Nelson in Portsmouth, Hamp- 
sh ire. was told a logging system on the satellite telephone system 
suffered widespread abuse. 

Darren Gray. 28, who admitted 23 char ges of telephone fraud, 
was dismissed from the service and sentenced to 12 months 
detentipn. He was ordered to pay £1.049 towards the phone biiL 
Ten ratings have been dealt with summarily while two still face 
court martial. 


Social worker unfairly sacked 

A TRIBUNAL yesterday upheld a finding that a social worker, 
Abdur Rashid Zafar, was unfairly dismissed on racial grounds by 
Strathclyde regional council. The Employment Appeal Tribunal 
upheld the finding of an industrial tribunal Mr Zafar was sum- 
marily dismissed for alleged gross misconduct in 198&, but the 
council failed to advise him of the allegations until very late in the 
day and there were delays in investigating them. The council is 
examining the findings. 

C40 bill for handcuffs 

A PRISONER who tried to bite off a pair of hand cuffs appeared in 
court yesterda y accused of damaging them with his teeth. Michael 
Lippet aged 18.- was conditionally discharged for a year and 
ordered to pay £16 compensation and £40 costs for the damaged 
cuffs by Tewkesbury magistrates in Gloucestershire. 

Lippet of Tewkesbury, said they were hurting him and he had 
bitten them to try and loosen them after being art-ested during a 
scuffle. He admitted causirtgcriminal damage. 


Deadly 
blades 
on sale 
to all 
comers 


Sally Weale sees a 
vicious shop display 


A STONE'S throw from 
the statue of Eros, god 
of love, at Piccadilly 
Circus, London, shoppers 
gawp at a deadly shop win- 
dow display. 1 

Squeezed between alarm 
clocks, furry hats, golf 
balls and binoculars are 
more than 60 vlclons-Iook- 
ing knives. On offer Is 
everything from a hand- 
forged hunting knife to a 
combat knife with a ser- 
rated edge. “This is the sort 
of society we live in," says 
one window-shopper. “It's 
appalling, isn’t It?" 

This is the London Trad- 


mum jail sentence for carry- 
ing knives, while Labour ar- 
gued that should be doubled. 
The Liberal Democrats called 
for three years imprisonment 

Mr Howard has announced 
that the Government will 
back the private member's 
I bill to be piloted through the 
Commons in the new year by 
Tory MP Olga Maitland. It 
will increase the maximum 
penalty for carrying a knife 
(other than a small folding 
pocket knife) in public with- 
out good reason from a £1,000 
fine to sis mouths jaiL A simi- 
lar offence of carrying an of- 
fensive weapon in public will 
have a maximum sentence of 
two years. 

The bill would also give 
police the power to arrest 
those found carrying a knife 
without good reason. 

Mr Straw, who has argued 
for the maximum sentence to 
be doubled to four years, has 
also canvassed the need to con- 
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One of many mail order knives advertised in magazines 


sider banning the mail-order 
trade in dangerous knives. 

However, the Home Secre- 
tary insisted any further ban 
on knife sales would be im- 
practical as it was impossible 
to come up with a legal defini- 
tion that did not ban kitchen 
knives as weLL He claimed 
Labour was driven by a de- 
sire “to find something, any- 
thing with which to be criti- 
cal or the Government". 

But Mr Straw Insisted that 
Labour's ideas on dealing 
with knives went back, at 


least 12 months, and said 
Lady Olga’s bill needed to go 
further to tackle the root 
problem. 

The police welcomed the 
strong all-party support for 
the new law. but were san- 
guine on what difference it 
will make. Bayonets, flick 
knives, daggers, sword sticks 
and martial arts weapons 
were all handed in to police 
stations In Devon and Corn- 
wall during an arms amnesty 
last year. 

The Police Federation, rep- 


resenting lower ranks, has 
said it hopes the Lawrence 
killing will prove “a defining 
moment" in the attitude of 
the Crown Prosecution Ser- 
vice and the courts to the sen- 
tences they impose for knife 
attacks. 

The sale of flick knives and 
“gravity knives" was banned 
under an “anti-Teddy Boy” 
piece of legislation in 1959. A 
farther 14 weapons were 
banned in 1988 when Parlia- 
ment Last thrashed out this 
issue. They included sword- 
sticks, knuckle-dusters and 
“ninja stars”. 

William Taylor of the 
Association of Chief Police , 
Officers’ crime committee, 
yesterday said the extra pow- 
ers of arrest would not make 
a great difference on the 
street as the decision to stop 

I suspects was usually taken on 

other grounds. But the 
heavier jail sentences would, 
add to the seriousness with 


which knife offences were 
regarded. 

. "We are very sensitive 
about the powers we have to 
stop and search people be- 
cause of course this is Intru- 
sive and we are very . careful 
how we do this,” he said. 

“This essentially is just giv- 
ing a very clear power of ar- 
rest It doesn’t increase our 
ability to stop people in itself. 
It is just a sensible recogni- 
tion of the gra vi ty and seri- 
ousness with which people 
regard carrying of weapons.” 

But this was disputed by 
John Wadham of civil rights 
group Liberty who said: “The 
solution being suggested 
would not have saved the 
headmaster 's life. It would 
give the police more powers, 
and police powers lead to 
police action and some of that 
action is discriminatory so 
more black people are likely 
to be stopped and searched or 
-arrested or questioned-" 
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Look sharp . . . Some of the wicle range of knives on sale at 1 

ing Post. Inside, three curved serrated blade, at 1 
shelves are crammed with £197. Next to it is the £295 
knives, under a warning Combat Smatchet, its 
that they are not sold to double-edged blade three 
anyone under 17. On dis- Inches wide and a foot long, 
play is the AMK Warrior which would not look out of 
“skull-crusher”, with Its place on a Terminator film 

set 

Shops selling knives have 

decreased in recent years 
as mail order business 
takes over. At the London 
Trading Post, as elsewhere, 
staff are reluctant to talk to 
the press on proposals to 
tighten up controls. 

“I heard someone got 


the London Trading Post in the heart of the capital’s West End 
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d799 



stabbed with a kitchen 
knife the other day. Why 
don’t you go and talk to 
them in Selfridges about 
their knives?” one assistant 
said. 

But Mike Haydock, of 
Jeans Military Memories 
near Blackburn, Lanca- 
shire. which sells knives by 
mail order as well as over 
the counter, said he sup- 
ported plans to tighten con- 
trols on the sale and carry- 
ing of knives. “Yon can't 
always guarantee they are 
going to the right people.” 


In the absence of a legal 
age limit on the purchase of 
knives, he has Imposed his 
own. No one under 17 to 
allowed in the shop unless 
accompanied by a respon- 
sible adult. Vetting mail 
order customers must be 
more difficult. 

“I do believe there should 
be tighter controls on age. 
We feel it’s morally Irre- 
sponsible to sell to anyone 
under the age of 17,” Mr 
Haydock said. 

“There should be some 
register of dealers, maybe a 


check made on them and on 
who they are selling to. We 
would back any sensible 
controls like that.” 

• A 15-year-old boy was 
sentenced to four years de- 
tention for manslaughter at 
Liverpool crown court yes- 
terday for stabbing a man 
to death with a penknife. 

The court was told the 
youngster - — who cannot be 
named for legal reasons — 
got Into a fight with Paul 
Jeory, aged 25, near his 
home in Blackburn on 
March 10. 
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Stabbed doctor’s 
partners demand 
support for former 
psychiatric patients 

Sarah Boseley 

C OLLEAGUES of the 
family doctor stabbed 
in his surgery on Tues- 
day evening called yesterday 
for more support services for 1 
patients discharged into the : 
community from psychiatric 
hospitals. 

Anthony Inwald. who went 
to help a fellow GP threatened 
by a patient with a kitchen 
knife, was stabbed twice In 
the chest Last night he was 
stable in hospital after minor 
surgery. 

While the British Medical 
Association called for talks 
with government officials and 
chief police officers about 
growing violence against 
GPs. the seven partners at the 
practice in Archway, north 
London, were reviewing their 
security arrangements. 
However. Ivor Robinson of 



Anthony Inwald: stabbed 
while defending a colleague 

the St John's Way medical 
centre felt it was the care in 
the community programme 
that needed Improvement. 
"There has always been a 
feeling that we are vulnerable 
and there liave always been 
mental illness and disturbed 
patients." he said. “But It is 
more difficult now because 
the care in the community 
programme is discharging 
people in a way that does not 
give them adequate support" 


People who have recently 
left psychiatric hospital — of 
their own accord or otherwise 
— were supposed to have a 
key worker. Dr Robinson 
said, who would sort out the 
bureaucratic parts of their 
lives and inform GPs of their 
medical history. This did not 
happen in his and his part- 
ners’ experience. 

"It is common for people to 
come out of hospital and for 
the GP not to get details until 
some time after they have 
been discharged,” he said. 

Kate Harrison, head of the 
legal and parliamentary unit 
of MIND, the National Associ- 
ation for Mental Health, said 
every discharged patient was 
supposed to have a care plan 
and a key worker. In the sum- 
mer. the Department of 
Health had written to every 
health authority: trust and 
social services department de- 
manding that all care plans 
were in place by the end of 
November — four years after 
the community care pro- 
gramme was launched. Yet 
even now, many former psy- 
chiatric patients had neither 
care plan nor key worker. 

"It is important to have a 
key worker,” she said. “Com- 


munity care should mean a 
lot more than bed and break- 
fast and an injection.” 

With nobody to turn to. it 
was not unknown for former 
patients to turn up at the door 
of a doctor, hospital or social 
services office looking for 
help, although violence, she 
said, was rare. 

Dr Robinson stressed that 
increased security in surger- 
ies was not the answer to vio- 
lent patients. "General prac- 
tice is patient-led.’ he said. 
"People decide they want to 
see the doctor. It is difficult to 
see how you can impose maxi- 
mum security.” 

Female GPs at Dr Inwald’s 
practice had alarm buttons. 
Dr Inwald was injured when 
he responded to Judith Shar- 
pey-5chafer pressing hers 
after a patient produced a 
knife- Yesterday she publicly 
thanked her colleague for sav- 
ing her life. 

• A 25-year-old woman ap- 
peared before Highbury Cor- 
ner magistrates yesterday, 
charged with causing griev- 
ous bodily barm to Anthony 
Inwald on Tuesday evening. 
She was remanded in custody 
until a further appearance on 
December 20 . 


Charles attacks ‘crazy 9 DoE over rejection of £3.8m grant 
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■^HE Prince of Wales, en- 
■ Raced on an Intensive 
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■ gaged on an intensive 
schedule promoting inner 
city regeneration, yesterday 
became embroiled in a row 
over government funding for 
a community project in east 
London. 

Arriving at the Bromley-by- 
Bow Centre, the Prince dis- 
covered that it had just been 
denied a £3.8 million grant by 
the Department of the 
Environment. 

Business in the Commu- 
nity, the organisation which 
encourages private compa- 
nies to aid social pro- 
grammes. bad backed the cen- 
tre’s application for 

LOWEST PRICES GUARANTEED, v* w<n wfand an rtw »). .1 you e0 „ hnd *• »» pwduct with fc* offer. jP 1 ? SS- 
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dent of Business in the Com- 
munity is Prince Charles. 

The Rev Andrew Mawson, 
chief executive of the centre 
In Tower Hamlets, said it had 
taken 13 years to put together 
the community centre which 
provides a church, creche, ! 
meeting place, cafe and arts 
centre for local people. , 

He said: “We spent £50.000 
putting this bid together. 

“I told Prince Charles about 
it and he was as shocked as j 
we were. He is clearly going I 
to speak to John Cummer [the , 
Environment Secretary], 

"The Prince's words were 
that It was a 'crazy' decision. 
There are profound mistakes 
being made. The Department 
of the Environment is sup- 
porting bureaucracies, not 
co mm unity developments.” 
The dispute came on the 


eve of the Prince's meeting , 
later today with MPs from all 
parties who ' have been in- 
volved in the work of the 1 
Prince's Trusts. 

Julia Cleverdon, chief exec- 
utive of Business in the 1 
Commmunity. said: “The I 
Prince said it was very sad 
that they did not receive the 
money. 

"Unlike many politicians, 
he had taken the trouble to go 
and look at it 

"Ha will be asking why 
they didn't get the money. I 
wouldn't be suprised if a 
‘black spider memo’ arrived 
on the desk.” They were nick- 
named ‘black spiders’, she 
said, because of the Prince's 
handwriting style. "I am sure 
he will not allow himself, 
however, to be engaged in a 
political argument*' 


The Prince’s office in Buck- 
ingham Palace yesterday de- 
nied that the Prince's round 
of meetings this week promot- 
ing inner city regeneration 
was a riposte to the Princess 
of Wales's recent charm offen- 
sive in the media. 

“I'm sure the Prince was 
sympathetic,” said a diplo- 
matic press (Alee spokesman. 
Mr Mawson is one if those 
due to attend St James's Pal- 
ace later this week after being 
shortlisted for an award in- 
volving community projects. 

The Department of the En- 
vironment, which announced 
£440 million worth of grants 
under the Single Regenera- 
tion Budget programme ear- 
lier this week, said; “There 
will be another round of ap- 
plications. This isn't the end 
of the story.” 
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R ^*' ]e ™ Office figures 

Crime costs £1 bn 
a year to business 


iJfwanCampb.il 

Correspondent 


C RIME costs retail 
and manufacturing 
businesses more 
than £l billion a year 
and Wales, says a 
SfeSfJf* ^P° rt published 

saa»«->i>r 

-hi* 1 ® report - compiled from 
ine experiences or 3.000 
businesses, estimated the cost 
S™ to retailers to be £760 

wSteif™ 1 to man ufacturers 
£275 million. 

Of the 8 6 million crimes 
against retailers in 1993, g. 8 
mUiion were thefts by custom- 
fun-ey suesests that 
mw retailers and two 
rnirds of manufacturers expe- 
rienced one or more of the 
crimes covered by the report. 


The Home Office minister. 
David Maclean, said: "Crime 
not only affects profits — 
which could affect jobs — it 
also affects prices. It is in ev- 
erybody's interest to do some- 
thing about it." 

The British Retail Consor- 
tium, which represents more 
than 90 per cent of British 
retailers, said yesterday that 
their last survey of the costs 
of crime put the true figure at 
more than £2.15 billion. They 
will publish a new survey 
next month. 

One reason for the dispar- 
ity is that the Home Office fig- 
ures cover England and 
Wales only, while the BRCs 
cover the whole of the UK. 
The BRC also included the 
costs of terrorism in North- 
ern Ireland. 

Mike Schuck of BRC’s retail 
crime initiative said theft was 
still at a high level despite the 
increased sophistication of se- 


curity. He said the average 
household paid an extra £120 
a year to cover the cost of 
crime to the retail trade. 

More sophisticated meth- 
ods of stopping theft are being 
developed, with the posslbil 
ity of traceis attached to 
Roods. Ronnie O'Cullnghan of 
the Retail Tagging Organisa- 
tion said that even with new 
anti-theft techniques, thieves 
would always be looking for 
opportunities. "People have 
been stealing longer than 
they have been retailing," he 
said. He added that some 
retailers claimed losses as the 
result of crime when they 
might have resulted from 
poor administration. 


Crime against retail and 
manufacturing premises: 
findings from the 1994 
Commercial Victimisation 
Survey. Home Office, 50 Queen 
Anne's Gate. SW1H 9AT. free. 


Kenyans who killed British wife sentenced to hang 


Greg Barrow In Nairobi 


T WO men were yesterday 
sentenced to death by a 


■ sraiusncea to death by a 
Kenyan judge for their part in 
the rape and murder of a Brit- 
ish n'nmin ™ M.: ll 


ish woman in her Nairobi 
home. 

Caron Winter, aged 30, was 
hit over the head and stran- 
gled during the attack in the 


s ubu rb of Karen by a gang of 
between five and six men in 
July- last year. 

Yusuf Rashid Wanasoro, 
aged 22, and James Washi- 
komba. aged 28, were found 
guilty. A third defendant, Al- 
exander Eshikavale, was 
acquitted. 

The court heard how Mrs 
Winter’s body was discovered 
lying half naked in a pool of 


blood by her husband Adam, 
who disturbed the men. The 
couple’s baby daughter was 
unhurt Police shot dead one 
of the assailants as he at- 
tempted to escape. 

Wanasoro and Washlkomba 
wore arrested less than a 
week after the crime when 
one of them was caught at- 
tempting to sell a video 
recorder from the house. 
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‘Lost’ 

painting 


the light 


Egypt- rescued from a store photograph: e hamlton west 


T he Rest on the Return 
from Egypt, a master- 
piece lost to a private 
storeroom In a London sub- 
urb, has gone on display for 
the first time since 1973, 
and for the first time has 
been identified as a Vero- 
nese, writes Mato Kennedy. 

When it went Into a crate 
after an auction of the huge 
Suffolk Collection, it was 
believed to be by Lorenzo 
Lotto. It emerged briefly 
for cl eaning , was Identified 
as a Veronese, and went 
back into its box. It bad 
never been seen in public 
until yesterday. 

“Gorgeous, isn’t it?” said 
Ian De jar din, who looks 
after the London historic 
collections of English Heri- 
tage. He first saw it in a 
north London storeroom 
piled up with old beds and 
fridges. It was ont of his 
price range — the re-attri- 
bution hugely increased its 
value — bnt he borrowed it 
for display at Ranger's 
House at Blackheath, 
south-east London. 

It was bought in France 
in the 18 th century by the 
15th Earl of Suffolk, whose 
collection included works 
by Tintoretto and Titian. 

In 1973 the Veronese and 
dozens of other works were 
auctioned, but the core of 
the collection was be- 
queathed to the Greater 
London Connell, which 
hnng them at Ranger’s 
Honse. 
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It’s a gift! 


Tories most liberal-minded about gay MPs, poll reveals 


Homosexuality and employment 


UP TO 


If a person is a declared homosexual living in a stable relationship with a partner, 
which of the following jobs should they he allowed to take. 


o/ 

To 


In teaching 




OFF 



All 

Men 

Worn 

Coo 

Lab 

Yes 

72 

68 

76 

75 

76 

No 

22 

28 

18 

20 

20 


+50 

+40 

+58 

+55 

+56 

In the church 




All 

Men 

Worn 

Con 

Lab 

Yes 

70 

69 

71 

69 

73 

No 

25 

25 

25 

27 

22 


+45 

+44 

♦46 

+42 

+51 


In the Police Service 


4 DAYS ONLY 


THURSDAY TO SUNDAY 
I4th-I7th DECEMBER 


Seasonal savings throughout the store 



An 

Man 

Worn 

Con 

least. 

Lab 

Yes 

73 

67 

79 

72 

76 

No 

22 

29 

16 

24 

20 


+51 

+38 

+63 

+48 

+56 

In the Armed Services 


All 

Men 

Worn 

Can 

Lab 

Yes 

62 

55 

69 

81 

68 

No 

33 

41 

26 

42 

28 


+29 

+14 

+43 

+9 

+40 

As an MP 





All 

Man 

Worn 

Can 

Lab 

Yes 

78 

76 

79 

81 

80 

No 

19 

21 

17 

16 

19 


+59 

+55 

+62 

+65 

+61 
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25-34 

65+ 

AB 

Cl 

C2 

DE 

71 

88 

50 

73 

82 

73 

61 

20 

10 

39 

22 

15 

24 

27 

♦51 

+78 

+11 

+51 

+87 

+49 

+34 

LDm 

25-34 

65+ 

AB 

Cl 

C2 

DE 

74 

81 

53 

65 

78 

74 

62 

. 25 

15 

38 

26 

19 

22 

32 

+49 

+66 

+15 

+39 

+59 

+52 

+30 

LDm 

25-34 

65+ 

AB 

Cl 

C2 

DE 

82 

86 

54 

75 

81 

75 

63 

15 

11 

38 

23 

16 

20 

29 

+67 

+75 

+16 

+52 

+65 

+55 

+34 

LDm 

25-34 

65+ 

AB 

Cl 

C2 

DE 

70 

73 

48 

58 

66 

66 

58 

28 

23 

43 

38 

31 

31 

34 

+42 

+50 

+5 

+20 

+35 

+35 

+24 

LDm 

25-34 

65+ 

AB 

Cl 

C2 

DE 

81 

90 

57 

78 

85 

80 

69 

17 

8 

37 

21 

13 

17 

25 

+64 

+62 

+20 

+57 

+72 

+63 

+44 






Source: ICM 


A LL the stereotypes about 
tolerant attitudes to ho- 
mosexuality are upset by the 
ICM poll writes Martin Lin- 
ton. Tory voters are some- 
times the most tolerant, 
women are generally more 
tolerant than men. and the 
skilled working classes are 
often more tolerant than the 
middle classes. 

All parties agree MPs should 
be allowed to live openly as ho- 
mosexuals. but among Tbries 
the majority of “liberals*' over 
“moralists” Is +65, compared 
with +64 among Liberal Demo- 
crats and +61 among Labour 
voters. 

Women are also more likely 
to approve of homosexual 
relationships in teaching, the 
police and the armed 
services. 

The lower middle class (Cl) 
and the skilled working class 
(C2) are far more liberal in 
their attitude to homosexual- 
ity in the Church (+59 and 
+52) than the professional and 
managerial middle class (+39) 
or the unskilled working 
class (+30). 

Older people, especially 
older men. are less likely to 
approve of open homosexual- 
ity in any profession. 

On homosexuals in schools, 
the 18 to 24s are fairly liberal 
(+58), the 25 to 34s are by far 
the most liberal (+78) and the 
over-65s the least (+11). 


Laadar comment, page 8 








Debenhams silk ties 


25% OFF ALL 

25% OFF ALL Debenhams co-ordinated shirt and tie sets 

^)AO/ ^CC A.I I Debenhams Christmas decorations, cards, 
ZUy O wTl MLL Christmas crackers and Debenhams gift foods 

10% OFF ALL 



Debenhams ladles knitwear 


10% OFF ALL Debenhams, J.Taylor and Tula leather 


handbags 


10% OFF ALL Debenhams & Jon Richard costume jewellery 

10% OFF ALL Gossard ladies co-ordinated underwear 
10% OFF ALL Men’ls and ladies Levies, Wrangler, Lee, Pepe 


OPEN A DEBENHAMS ACCOUNT 
AND SAVE 1 0% IMMEDIATELY • 

Open a Debenhams account* in store and 
save 10% off selected items for one week. 
See instore for details. 


At Christmas 
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Magda 
Szubanski 
knowns her 
place. “If the 
pig could 
talk he would 
be sitting 
here instead 
of me,” 
she says. 
Unfortunately, 
the only 
way the 
eponymous 
Babe would 
make it 
into her 
Dorchester 
suite is on a 
tray brought 
by room 
service. 


debenhams 
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Christmas Offer. 
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•*©niy available 
from Ceflphones 
Direct & Sony 
Centres. 
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CELLPHONES 
DIRECT 
CHRISTMAS 
PACKAGE 
SONY CM-R111K 




.99 


INC. VAT 


PLUS 

FREE SONY REMOTE 
COMMANDER 
FREE SONY EARPHONE 

MICROPHONE 

FREE SONY LONO AERIAL 
TOGETHER WORTH £139""* 


MODEL CM-R111K. 

♦ 9 speed (Sal memories ♦ 60 
mins tali-time ♦ 14 hre standby- 
time ♦ Featherweight only 185g 
(6V?ori ♦ Complete wHh charger 
and standard battery 
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6 WORLD NEWS 


The Guardian Thursday December 14 1995 


A genuine fear of conflict feeds the German leadership’s commitment to deeper European integration, writes Ian Traynor in Vienna 

Images of war fuel federal mission 


T HEO WAIGBL of 
Germany. Europe's 
most powerful and 
successful finance 
minister, swept into 
the Ferstl Palais in Vienna chi 
Tuesday evening for a back- 
slapping. glad-handing 
session with Austrian high 
society. 

They feted him like a rock 
star, and the bushy-browed 
Bavarian regaled his 
churchy, conservative hosts 
with his vision of a federal 
Europe, united and at peace 
with itself for the first time in 
history. 

“You know, my father was 
bom 100 years ago in 1895, 
and in 1914 he went to the 
Great War. witnessing terri- 
ble things in Herzegovina and 


then serving at the Somme.” 
Mr Waigel told his hushed 
and reverential audience. 
When he cam e home, he 
2®“^. “at was over. Then 
m 1939, he was over 40. he had 
a©am- My brother. 
25 *** took him to the 
5™“* -f our y*® 18 later at 
y. my brother was 
unlisted and fell a year later.” 
™ message: never again. 
The answer, a single Euro- 
pean polity. “Now we have a 
historic chance, for 
the first time ever the chance 
to form a peaceful and pmmd 
Europe where we are not foes 
and opponents. I am a con- 
vinced European,** 

At the weekend. Mr Waigel 
and his boss. Chancellor 
Helmut Kqhi, travel to 


Madrid for a crucial Euro- 
pean Union summit on the 
latest stage of their mission to 
build a federal Europe. They 
are true believers in toe Euro- 
pean vision. Mr Kohl, too, 
constantly invokes the theme 
of war and peace in seeking to 
persuade sceptics, in Ger- 
many and elsewhere, that 
greater integration Is 
essential to banishing the 
spectre of conflict from the 
continent 

This Is not cheap rhetoric. 
Everything suggests Mr Wai- 
gel and Mr Kohl genuinely be- 
lieve that a failure to 
entrench the process of Euro- 
pean federallsation will 
return the continent to a dark 
age of protectionism, trade 
wars, nationalism and worse. . 


Most of all, they fear the im- 
pact of European fragmenta- 
tion on Germany itself — big, 
powerful and endlessly 
insecure. 

In this mission, the German 
leadership is both zealous and 
pragmatic — convinced of the 
righteousness of toe project, 
determined to muscle it 
through, but also aware of 
resistance, and countenanc- 
ing tactical flexibility: one 
step back, two steps forward. 

They hope Madrid will rep- 
resent at least one step 
forward, pushing on a wide 
range of integrationist initia- 
tives tost include toe drive 
towards common EU foreign 
policymaking; more open bor- 
ders; pan-EU positions on im- 
migration and asylum; move- 


ment towards a Euro-police; 
limits on national vetoes and 
expanded majority voting; a 
changed shareout of voting 
power to reflect toe relative 
weight of big and small mem- 
bers; and more authority for 
the European parliament 

But, first and foremost. Dr 
Kohl and Mr Waigel will be 
concentrating on cpmon t-mg 
the case for economic and 
monetary union and the puta- 
tive single currency to be 
launched in three years* time. 

The arguments for EMU are 
getting trickier by toe week, 
the prospects for a successful 
launch on schedule are begin- 
ning to look questionable. 
The diTommaQ confradic- 
tians were set out plainly In 
the Ferstl Palais. 


Mr Waigel was here to 
lobby for Wolfgang SchusseL 
his Austrian Christian Demo- 
crat confrere who is running 
tor the Austrian chancellor- 
ship in Sunday's election. 

Mr Waigel said the prob- 
lems besetting some EU mem- 
bers' economies could not be 
put down to Maastricht, but 
reflected national economic 
crises that had to be tackled 
anyway. EMU or not 

However, it is toe EMU 
qualification deadline, two 
years off; that has concen- 
trated minds. 

Austria's coalition govern- 
ment collapsed in October be- 
cause the centre-right and cen- 
tre-left could not agree on the 
budget cuts needed next year 
to make Austria fit for EMU. 


The chances are high that 
Austria will toil toe Maas- 
tricht criteria. And the leader 
of the tor right JSrg. Haider, 
is already demanding a refer- 
endum on EMU. 

The German leadership has 
prepared for Madrid by stag- 
ing a summit into Fiance's 
president Jacques Chirac, 
and securing his support tor 
Dr Kohl on common pro-fed- 
eralist positions, by -having 
Mr Waigel in Vienna back the 
pro-EMU camp, and by host- 
ing Lamberto Dint, Italy's 
prime minister, in jBonn. 

But EMU has just helped to 
bring down an Austrian gov- 
ernment has contributed to 
the worst unrest in France in 
30 years, and Mr Dini has told 
Bonn of his worries about toe 


gap between those inside and 
outside the single currency. . 
Italy hag no hope off m akin g 
the EMU grade tor some time. 

With toe German eco nomy 
sto wing down and. threa ten- 
ing to throw the rest of the EU 
into a '’downturn, fears hre 
growing that , the EMu s 
scheduled launch could fuel 
an EU-wide recession. . - 

Oskar Latontaine; leader off 
toe German opposition, ar- 
gued *his week for a delay. 

Whatever else is decided in 
Madrid, the new currency is 
to be named. The christening 
ceremony, it seems, is to go . 
ahead even if the newcurren- 
ey*s safe and healthy birth is 
less than assured. 


Hugo Young, peg* 9 


Belgian workers 
echo French in 
budget protest 


Threat to US force subsides as hopes rise for mutual recognition by ex-Yugoslav states 


John Palmar bn Brussels 
and Paul Webstar in Paris 


T HE streets of Brussels 
echoed the French dem- 
onstrations yesterday as 
tens of thousands of public 
sector employees protested 
against looming Belgian gov- 
ernment budget cuts. In 
Paris. President Jacques 
Chirac belatedly stepped in to 
back his prime minister over 
the welfare cuts that have 
provoked national unrest 
Organisers from Belgium’s 
Christian Democrat and 
socialist trade union federa- 
tions claimed that about 

60.000 people took part in a 
march through the centre of 
Brussels. The demonstration 
was intended as toe opening 
shot in a campaign to force 
the centre-left government of 
Jean-Luc Dehaene to abandon 
sweeping budget cuts. 

The coalition government 
has said It wants to reduce 
spending by more than 
£2 billion in tts 1996 budget 
Hie unions claim this will 
threaten jobs, pensions and 
state sector workers' pay. 

Belgium is close to fUlffllin g 
most of the economic condi- 
tions set in the Maastricht 
treaty for Joining a single 
European currency in 1999. 
But its national debt is about 
double the 60 per cent to GDP 
limit set in the treaty. How- 
ever. unlike most other Euro- 
pean Union countries. Bel- 
gium finances its debt almost 
entirely from domestic 
savings. 

As in France, railway work- 
ers have been in the vanguard 
against economic austerity. 
The Belgian rail unions have 
already staged a series of 
single and multiple day 
strikes over planned restruc- 
turing of the loss-making 
state-owned railways which 


could lead to 10.000 fewer 
jobs. 

The rail workers have been 
joined by employees of the 
national airline. Sabena, 
which is also in the red. They 
fear Sabena management 
plans to end the system of in- 
flation-linked automatic pay 
increases and to introduce 
widespread redundancies 
after a merger with Swissair. 

Bus, underground and post 
office workers also joined toe 
march yesterday, demanding 
the government abandon any 
thought of altering index- 
linked pensions. The govern- 
ment also faced opposition 
from workers in the state- 
owned Belgacom to plans to 
liberalise the telecommunica- 
tions market and partially 
privatise Belgacom. 

In. Paris, President Chirac 
warned that France had to 
sort out its finances and stop 
blaming the EU for govern- 
ment austerity measures. 

Mr Chirac told his prime 
minister, Alain Juppe to 
stand firm on welfare cuts 
and fight an internal Gaullist 
revolt over Maastricht treaty 
conditions for European 
integration. 

While public sector unions 
voted to start a fourth week of 
national rail strikes and other 
stoppages. Mr Chirac 
renewed support for Mr 
Juppe after government and 
opposition calls for his resig- 
nation. Later the prime min- 
ister said he would preside 
over talks on jobs on Decem- 
ber 21. 

Mr Chirac’s overdue back- 
ing for his prime minister 
was mainly devoted to oppos- 
ing anti-Maastricht lobbyists 
in the Gaullist RPR. like the 
former Interior minister. 
Charles Pasqua, who wants 
Mr Juppe replaced and single 
currency deadlines to be 
delayed. 



A taste of winter . . . Snow besets US efforts to erect tents for 3,000 of its I-FOR troops at Taszar air base in Hungary 
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Ministers still 
need to agree 
on details 

Alex Duval Smith In Paris 

■■RANGE said last night it 
■ expected today's signing of 
toe Dayton accord on Bosnian 
peace to be followed soon by 
agreements on mutual recog- 
nition between toe five ex-Yu- 
goslav republics. 

The French foreign minis- 
ter, Herve de Charette. said: 
“In the very near ftrture — 
tomorrow, the day after or 
soon — toe general question 
of mutual recognition will be 
settled.” He was speaking at 
the end bf a day of talks at 
Royaumont Abbey, near 
Paris, attended by the foreign 
ministers of toe five ex- Yugo- 
slav republics. : . • 

He expected an agreement 
between Croatia and Serbia 
soon and said talks were con- 
tinuing last night between 
Macedonian and Serb 
representatives. 

However, a senior interna- 
tional diplomatic source 
made clear that the accord 
left "a great deal more detail 
to be hammered out”. 

Today's signing at the Ely- 
s£e Palace will be overseen by 
Bill Clinton, Viktor . Cherno- 
myrdin, John Major, -Jacques 
Chirac and Helmut KohL The 
accords will be signed by 
them, as well as by Presidents 
Franjo Tudjman, Alija Izetbe- 
govic and Slobodan Milosevic 
of Croatia. Bosnia and Serbia 
respectively. 


I-FOR ready to go as Senate lifts last obstacle 


The Nato-led international mission to 
secure peace in Bosnia gets under way 
tomorrow, write David Fairhall, and 
Jonathan Freedland in Washington 
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, PERATI0N Joint En- 
fdeavour, by far the big- 
gest ground deploy- 
ment Nato has organised, 
starts tomorrow — G-Day — 
following today's signing of 
the Bosnia peace agreement 
in Paris and a United Nations 
resolution handing over res- 
ponsibility for implementing 
it to the alliance. 

The United States Senate 
was expected to formally ap- 
prove US participation in the 
60.000-strong force last night 
E a r lie r it rejected by 77-22 a 
motion to deny funds for the 

20.000 US troops involved, 
ending months of congressio- 
nal threats from Republicans 
who have consistently op- 
posed US involvement in 
Bosnia. 

Many Republicans have 
reversed their stance after 
being accused of failing to 
back men and women in 
uniform. 

In a White House ceremony 
before the vote, with toe 
Nobel peace laureate Elie 
Weisel at his side, President 
Clinton said: “Snipers and 
shells turned schoolyards 
into graveyards ... now we 
have a chance to end all that” 

The Senate voted to fund 
the mission after Mr Clinton 
— anxious to win even its 
reluctant approval before be 
left for Paris last night — 
finally accepted Republican 
demands for a US-led interna- 
tional drive to arm the Bos- 
nian Muslims, who are 
greatly out-gunned by the 
Bosnian Serbs. 

In London the chief of the 
defence staff. Field Marshal 
Sir Peter Inge, said that Brit- 
ain's 13,000 troops in toe 
peace implementation force 
(I-FOR) had orders to arrest 
those indicted for war crimes, 
but would not spend time 
hunting them. 

“If General Mladic [the Bos- 
nian Serb commander] walks 
into a road block, then quite 
clearly he has to be arrested,” 
Sir Peter said. “But we're not 
starting lots of other opera- 
tions searching for war 
criminals.'’ 

The Bosnia operation is 
meant to follow a strict time- 
table laid down by the Dayton 


Nato in Bosnia 


Nato-led Peace Implementation Force IFOR, will 
comprise some 60,000 troops. Overall HQ will 
be Sarajevo. Germany wIU provide 4,000 troops 
to be stationed mainly in Croatia. 

J Sector North, NO Tula 


US troops; 20,000. Plus troops from Russia 
(2.000), Norway (1,000), Sweden (900), 
Denmark (800), Poland (700), Hungary (500). 
Latvia (150), Lithuania (30), Estonia (30) and 
Turkey. 

Britain 

sector Sooth West, HQ Gorep Vakil 

British troops: 13,000. Plus Netherlands 
(2.100), Canada (1,000), Pakistan (3.000), 
Czech Rep (850), Malaysia (1,600). 




France 

Sector Sooth East, HQ Mostar 


French troops: 8,000. Plus Italy (2.300), Spun 
(1,250), Portugal (900), Luxembourg (20) and 
Belgium. 

Ctattanoefl tanks win be 



Blow by blow: Implementation schedule 
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15 Dec 


Nato gets 
UN mandate 
at Paris 
conference. 



Authority in 
Bosnia 

transferreed from 
Unproforto Nato. 


26 Dec 


Key test for Nato: 
Sarajevo ceasefire 
lines cleared of 
militias and 
barricades. 


is Jan 


POWs released. Other 
separation zones cleared 
and militias disarmed. 
Minefields marked. 


Transfer Areas 
(see above) 
cleared of rival 
armies. 


18 Mar 


New population 
brought in to 
occupy cleared 
areas. 


17 Apr 


Heavy weapons 
codectad. Some 
local forces 
demobilised. 


1 .. 


accord, beginning on Decem- 
ber 19, D-Day. when authority 
is transferred to Nato from 
the UN protection force 
(Unprofor). 

Sir Peter acknowledged 
that transferring control of 
the Sarajevo suburbs, where 
Bosnian Serbs have threat- 
ened to block American 
reconnaissance patrols, 
would be an early test of I- 
FOR resolve. 

Once I-FOR gets full UN au- 
thority it will have much 
more "robust” rules of en- 
gagement than Unprofor, and 
much more military muscle. 

The 20.000 US troops who 
form its largest contingent In- 
clude the 1st Armoured Div- 
ision, from Bad Kreuznach in 




Germany, equipped with 150 
Ml tanks and up to 50 Apache 
attack helicopters. Based in 
Tuzla, the division will have 
about 2,000 Russians attached 
to it (under special command- 
er arrangements leading back 
to a Russian deputy supreme 
commander in Mons, Bel- 
gium), plus a mixed Nordic 
brigade and a Polish battalion 
eager to establish credentials 
for future Nato membership. 

The British contingent will 
also be spearheaded by tanks 
— two squadrons of Chal- 
lenger is from toe Queen's 
Royal Hussars at Catterick. 
supported by three batteries 
of heavy self-propelled artil- 
lery from 26 Regiment at Pa- 
derbom in Germany. 


The two infantry battalions 
already in Bosnia (Light In- 
fantry and Royal Regiment of 
Fusiliers) will stay on, tn new 
areas, to complete their six- 
month tours, coming under 
the headquarters of 4 Ar- 
moured Brigade at Sipovo. 

Britain is also contributing 
a divisional headquarters and 

3,000 men and women, many 
of them signallers, to the Nato 
Rapid Reaction Corps bead-' 
quarters running ground op- 
erations from Sarajevo, under 
toe command of General Sir 
Michael Walker. The corps 
staff will remain for the foil 
year of the I-FOR operation. 

The British sector takes in 
areas of western Bosnia, in- 
cluding Baqja Luka and Bi- 


hac, contested by all three 
ethnic frictions. Perhaps the 
biggest test will come in Feb- 
ruary when the British sector 
commander, Gen Walker, has 
been given toe job of clearing 
Croat forces from a large en- 
clave around Sipovo and 
Mrkoqjic Grad, to allow Serbs 
to return on March 18. 

But first the additional 
units have to get their heavy 
equipment to the Croatian 
port of Split over Christmas 
and the New Year, and negoti- 
ate mountain roads made 
treacherous by ice, mfaw? 
and bridges that may not take 
the 60-tonne weight off a Chal- 
lenger tank. - 
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Vatican 
silent on 
Pope’s 
critic 


Philip PuileUa “ 

hi Vatican City 

V atic an officials are 

"losing to comment 
on Tuesday’s nnprece- 
uemed scene when a stu- 

u I e* t 2^ l,g part “* a “ass 
™ St Peter’s Basilica critS- 

Pope I° r meeting 
the former Italian prime 
minister Giulio Andreotti. 
who is on trial for associat- 
ing with the Mafia. 

The student, departing 
irom a prepared text, said 
ne did not understand why 
Mr Andreotti had been 
allowed to attend a Vatican 
health conference last 
month, where he was pho- 
tographed being warmly 
greeted by the Pope. 

Critics said Mr Andre- 
otti’s presence, when he 
was already on trial in Sic- 
ily. could be seen as a sign 
of Church support. 

The student went on to 
quote what the former 
prime minister Aido More 
ymite about Mr Andreotti 
in captivity before his mur- 
der by the Red Brigades in 
1978: "He was indifferent, 
bloodless, absent, dosed in 
his shadowy scheme of 
glory.” 

The Pope ignored the out- 
burst. which occurred dur- 
ing the "prayers of the 
faithful", part of a mass for 
university students, and 
Church officials said yes- 
terday that there would be 
no comment. 

But witnesses said that 
Cardinal Camillo Ruini. the 
Pope's vicar for the diocese 
of Rome, was. furious and 
ordered his aides to explain 
how it could have 
happened. 

It is believed to be the 
first time that the Pope has 
been criticised by someone 
taking part in a religious 
ceremony in St Peter's. 
Those who take the micro- 
phone at papa) ceremonies 
are thoroughly screened. 

The Pope has been criti- 
cised on bis trips abroad, 
bnt not in churches during 
amass. 

Last week Father Paolo 
Turturro, a priest in Pal- 
mero, Sicily, who is well 
known for opposing the 
Mafia, criticised the Vati- i 
can for allowing -Mr A it 1 
dreotti to address the 1 
health conference. 

“This risked giving the ; 
impression that the Church 
has already absolved An- 
dreotti.” he told told Ital- 
ian newspapers. — Renter, i 
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David Beresford in Johannesburg on 
how an ANC diplomatic star came to grief 
amid accusations of official complacency 


R osalind perkins 

was to marry’ this week. 
Instead she is grieving 
in Britain and fuming at a 
demonstration of the appar- 
ent powerlessness of the pow- 
erful in the new South Africa. 

From her home In London. 
Ms Perkins, health and safety 
adviser to Save the Children 
Fund, has been sending a 
stream of taxes to the South | 
African authorities, demand- 
ing to know why they are not 
taking tougher action against 
her fiance's alleged murderer. 

Nithianandan “Elvis” Go- 
vender. an ANC trainee diplo- 
mat. died during a "team- 
building'' picnic at a popular 
resort, the -Vaal Dam, five 
weeks ago. The man who is 
alleged to have killed him in a 
vicious attack mi board a cat- 
amaran has now been allowed 
by the courts to leave the 
country for four months — to 


take part in the Cape-to-Rio 
yacht race. 

The full story of Govender’s 
death still has to emerge from 
the trial. But its aftermath al- 
ready has lawyers for the 
I family, appointed on the ini- 
tiative of President Nelson 
Mandela and the ANC secre- 
tary-genera], Cyril Ram- 
aphosa. demanding disciplin- 
ary action against the police, 
so far without apparent effect 

Govender was a former 
guerrilla and ANC national 
organiser. A rising star in the 
new civil service, he was ex- 
pected to become a director in 
the department on foreign af- 
fairs on completion of hie fast- 
track, training course. 

But lie died on November 10 
during a barbecue after 
boarding a catamaran with 
another trainee, Jacqueline 
Coetzer. The boat was owned 
by the manager of a local 


aquatic club. Allan Stokes. 

By Ms Coetzer’s account, 
they were idling their way 
through anchored yachts in a 
rowing boat when they heard 
a radio on the seemingly de- 
serted catamaran and 
! boarded to switch it off. Ac- 
cording to Mr Stokes, they 
broke into the vessel and 
looted his provisions. 

Mr Stokes saw them from 
the shore and raced out to | 
ronfront them in a motorised 
dinghy, armed with a ma- 
chete. Allegedly shouting ob- 
scenities, he drove them off 
the vessel. 

Ms Coetzer. who could not 
swim, managed to cling on to 
the rowing boat and drifted 
away. Govender clung on to 
the anchor line with Mr 
Stokes chopping at his hands 
to try to make him let go. Mr 
Stokes claims Govender then 
drowned, bnt he has been 
accused of ramming Go- 
vender repeatedly with his 
dingy against the side of the 
catamaran, killing him. 

The official post-mortem 
findings are not yet known. 
But a private pathologist 


brought in by the family has 
reported multiple abrasions, 
cuts to Govender’s hand and 
back and bead Injuries con- 
sistent with an attack with a 
machete and being rammed 
by a dinghy. 

On shore, Ms Coetzer, in a 
swimming costume, found Mr 
Stokes bad fetched two police 
constables who were amiably 
chatting to him. When she 
began walking away to dress, 
one of the policemen tried to 
arrest her for house-breaking 
and theft. After an argument, 
they let her go. No apparent 
attempt was made to find 
Govender. 

Mr Stokes was charged 
with murder nearly four 
weeks later and he appeared 
before a magistrate last 
Wednesday without the Go- 
vender fomily lawyers being 
informed. 

The lawyers discovered 
that Mr Stokes had been 
released on a warning and no 
bail and the case adjourned 
until April 15. They protested 
to the prosecutor, who said it 
had been on the instructions 
of the attomey-generaL The 
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New open verdict fails to satisfy 
parents in dingo baby case 
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Christopher Zbm in Sydney 

T HE final legal chapter in 
Australia's controversial 
I dingo baby case yesterday 
1 failed to resolve the outback 
. mystery which has gripped 
1 the country since 1980. 

la a disappointment to the 
parents of Azaria Chamber- 
lain, the Northern Territory 
coroner ruled there was not 
enough evidence to conclude 
that a wild dog took the nine- 
week-old baby. “The only 
finding I can record is an 
open one," John Lowndes told 
an Inquest in Darwin which 
Llndy and Michael Chamber- 
lain, now divorced, wanted to 
make a formal finding on the 
cause of death. 

They had pushed for the 
third inquest into Azaria’s 
disappearance to complete 
the inquest In 1982 which led 
to Ms Chamberlain's convic- 
tion of murder and her hus- 
band as an accessory after the 
fact 

Both later had the convic- 
tions quashed. They were 
paid more than £600,000 in 
compensation from the state 
government But the case, 
which involved hysterical 
press coverage, dodgy fbren- , 
sic evidence and suspicion of 
their Seventh Day Adventist 
faith, was never dosed to 
their satisfaction. 


Outside the court. Ms 
Chamberlain, who has now 
remarried and lives in the 
United States, said: “We are 
pleased that the coroner has 
gone one step farther in clear- 
ing our names. We can’t say 
we are pleased with the open 
finding and we are reviewing I 
that at the moment. So this , 
may not be the end of the case j 
and you may be hearing from 
us again.” 

Azaria vanished on the 
night of August 17. 1980, from 
her parents' tent in a camp- 
ground near Ayers Rock. “A 
dingo’s got my baby.” Ms 
Chamberlain cried. But the 
relaxed and unemotional way 
she told her story, and the 
way she even seemed to court 
media attention, persuaded 
many that she and not the an- 
imal was the guilty party. 

The case polarised the 
country and in 1982, after two 
inquests and a trial, she was 
sentenced to life for the mur- 
der. She made two unsuccess- 
ful appeals as a country-wide 
campaign gathered steam for 
her release. Then in 1986, five 
days after Azaria’s dirty and 
bloodied jacket was found 
near Ayers Rock, she was 
released. 

Her conviction was 
quashed after a royal commis- 
sion ruled that a jury would 
not have convicted if the 
jacket had been available. 
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News in brief 


Surrounded . . . Riot police are deployed yesterday during protests In Taipei after the ruling Nationalist Party expelled two of its vice-chairmen. Lin 
lang-kangand Hau Pei-tsun were ousted for campaigning against President Lee Teng-hui in the elections dne in March photograph sjmon kkkmg 

Accused sails off after ‘racist’ SA death 


attorney-general denied this 
was the case. 

Mr Stokes was brought be- 
fore court again last Friday 
for a formal bail application 
— again without the knowl- 
edge of the family lawyers — 
and the magistrate was in- 
formed of bis yachting plans. 
The court again released him 
without bail, merely warning 
him to get back from Brazil in 
time for the April 5 bearing. 

Ms Perkins said from Lon- 
don: “The man is going off to 
have a nice time on a boat for 
three months. How does that 
feel to you when you’ve had 
the person murdered who was 
going to be with you for the 
rest of your life? It makes my 
blood bon.” 

Charging that the alleged 
murder was clearly racial, in 
that Mr Stokes let the white 
girl get away but attacked her 
fianc6, an Indian, she added: 
‘Tm upset about the low-key 
way people who worked with 
him are dealing with it. It’s 1 
difficult to comprehend the j 
passivity with which people j 
accept death and racism in j 
South Africa.” I 


MEPs back customs 
union with Turkey 

THE European Parliament yesterday voted in Strasbourg to 
approve the creation of a customs union between the European 
Union and Turkey on condition that the country’s human 
rights record is monitored. 

Nearly half of British Labour MEPs refused to support the 
move despite heavy pressure from their party leader. Tony 
Blair, who had promised that all Labour MEPs would back the 
proposal in order to cement democracy in Turkey. 

At least 20 of the 63 Labour MEPs are thought to have defied 
the party line and six more abstained. The customs union was 
approved by 343 votes to 149, with 36 abstentions. 

MEPs have been subjected to intensive lobbying to approve 
the customs union from the United States and Turkey, as well 
as member states' governments. A customs union will result in 
more than £600 million in EU aid to Turkey, as well as giving 
the country trading advantages. The government ofTansu 
Ciller, which wants the trade deal to improve its c han ces in 
elections on December 24, has been releasing some but not ail of 
Turkeys political prisoners. — Stephen Bates. Brussels 

Paris attacks partners 

FRANCE yesterday attacked its European Union partners who 
backed a United Nations resolution calling for an immediate end 
to nuclear teste, and said it bad no legal impact 

“We have observed — and it is not surprising — that there lias 
been an insufficient show of unity m the Eli on a subject concern- 
ing the security and defence of everyone, "Hervd de Chare tte, the 
French foreign minister, told the National Assembly. 

On Tuesday, the UN general assembly approved the resolution 
which, without naming France and China directly, strongly 
deplored nuclear testing and urged an and to all tests. 

A French foreign ministry spokesman said the resolution had 
no legal impact 

Britain joined France in voting against the resolution, while 
Germany, Greece and Spain abstained. But the other 10 EU 
countries backed it — Reuter. Paris 


UN fears N Korean famine 

A UNITED NATIONS effort to send emergency rice shipments to 
North Korea to prevent famine this winter may have to be 
abandoned because donor countries have failed to contribute the 
£5.5 million needed, UN sources said yesterday. 

On Octobers the UN's World Food Programme appealed to 26 
wealthy nations for funds to buy and ship 2D.D50 tonnes of rice and 
673 tons of vegetable oQ to the communist country. North Korea 
was hit by floods earlier this year and faces a cruel winter. 

An initial shipment of 5, 120 tons of rice was sent in late 
November, but the UN officials said there is now no money to 
cover furth er shi pments and unless donors came forward imme- 
diately, the WFP tentatively plans to close down its operation in 
North Korea on January 15, resulting in mass starvation. — The 
Washington Post 


US blacks score poll wins 

TWO leading black American politicians struck lucky yesterday 
when they won elections in two erf the United States' biggest cities. 

Jesse Jackson Jr. the son of the civil rights leader, won a by- 
election in a beavily-black Chicago congressional district when 
he beat his Republican opponent with a 76 per cent majority. Mr 
Jackson, aged SO, paid tribute to his father, who has never held 
elected office despite two campaigns for the presidency. 

In San Francisco, Willie Brown, tbefbrmer speaker of Califor- 
nia's state assembly, easily won the mayoral election. Mr Brown 
is (me of toe best-known black politicians in the US. 

However, Democrats suffered in a congressional race in San 
Jose. California, where a Republican, Tom Campbell, beat his 
Democratic c h all e nger despite a ca m paign which sought to link 
Mr Campbell to Newt Gingrich, the unpopular House cf Represen- 
tatives speaker. The con test had been billed as a referendum on 
Mr Gingrich. — Jonathan Freedkmd. Washington 


Ethiopian critic reprieved 

CHARGES against one of Ethiopia’s leading civil rights activists, 
Mesfin Wolde-Mariam, were unexpectedly dropped this week 
when he appeared in court in Addis Ababa after being on badfor 
more than two years. 

When Professor Mesfin, the chairman of Ethiopia's Human 
Rights Council, was unexpectedly summoned to appear in court 
last week, his lawyers feared the worst 

But government prosecutors told the judge they were with- 
drawing the case against him and 15 codefendants accused in 1993 
cf publishing false reports that troops had fired on unarmed 
student demonstrators. 

Human rights agencies such as Amnesty International are now 
watching the case of another prominent government critic, Asrat 
Woldeyes. who is already injafi and feeing new charges that he 
assisted a prison breakout — Jonathan Steele 


‘Death squad’ link denied 

A FORMER Spanish interior minister, Jose Barrtonuevo, yester- 
day denied before Spain’s supreme court that he knew of a “dirty 
war” against the Basque separatist group, ETTA. 

“IK’S absurd to think there was an [illegal] organisation involv- 
ing senior officials cf the interior ministry,” Mr Bairtonuevo said 
as he left the court 

Lawyers quoted Mr Barrtonuevo— who was interim’ minister 
from 1982 to 1988 and is a close associate cf Spain’s prime minister, 
Felipe Gonzalez — as saying that he did not recall chairing any 
anti-terrorism meetings or controlling secret ministry funds. 

This was despite the feet that he was in charge of the fight against 
ETA at the time. 

Former officials have implicated Mr Barrionuevo in the 1933 
kidnapping in France of Segimdn Marey, a French hncrrn pcgman 
who turned out to have no links to ETA. — Reuter, Madrid 


BBC journalist killed 

A JOURNALIST working for the BBC has been shot dead in 
Tajikistan, the country's interior ministry said yesterday. 

The body cf Mohydin Alan pour, aged 50, was found cm a 
university campus in the capital, Dushanbe, with several bullet 
wounds in the chest He is thought to have been killed on Tuesday 
night A ministry spokesman said the motive was not known. 

Alempour, a local journalist, had worked for the BBC's Persian- 
language service for five years. 

Tajikistaflisoneofthemostdangerousplacesforreparters— 
more than 30 journalists have been lolled there store its indepen- 
dence from the Soviet Union in 1991. — Reuter. Dushanbe 


FROM EAALBECK TO PALMYRA 


Out newly tobe inaugurated flight from London 
GatwicktoDamascusenabtesustoofferacompre- 
hensiw visit totvrooffoen^hnportanlawntries 
oiantiquitrty in the Middle East, which have been 
little -visited in the recent past The Syrian sects on 
of the itinerary takes in the familiar sites of Damas- 
cus, Crac des Chevaliers and Palmyra whilst in 
Lebanon we visit both the ancient sites o/Baalbeck 
arui Palmyra together with a restful two-night stay 
at Ante on Utanon’s Comiche_This is without 
dnuhta wonderful o^rtunity to visit some of the 
world's most interesting sites. 

\Vc reach Damascus in the evening and spend the 
first night in the oldest liwng city in the world and 
the Islamic capital under the Omayyads. Explora- 
tion o i the city has to be on IboL navigating the 
tortuous alleys of the old city is wonderful Palmyra 
is a uery special place - the city has colonnaded 
streets aid monumental arches but is perhaps most 
well known for the Temple of Baal. 

The Lebanese are proudly aware that they stand a 
a historic crossroads. Behind them lie two decades 
of violence that claimed thousands of lives and 
brought toe country' s economy, its shattered capi- 
tal. suburbs and towns, and even its people, to the 
edge of anarchy. In front of them is the Lebanon's 
prized reputation as theMiddie East's market place 
and the quintessential travel destination. 


A 7-night visit to Syria 
and Lebanon from £595.00 



ITINERARY in brief 

^ 1 Impart London Gatwick to Damascus to 
- Piffkts. Day 2 City tour of Damascus, 
a Visit Palmyra. Continue to Homs for 


the night. Day 4 Drive to Crac des Chevaliers then 
cross the border into Lebanon to Anfe for2 nighU. 
Day S Visit Tripoli, the Kadisha Valley, Bechamh 
and the Cedars. Day 6 Visit Byblos and Beirut 
ConiinueloZhalefoT 2 nights. Diy7VwtBaaIbeck. 
Day 8 Return to Damascus for the return flight to 
London Catwick. 

DEPARTURE DATES & PRICES 

1996 Wednesdays -per person in a twin 
- February 14.21.28&3U 
March 6. 13. 20, 27X650 -April 3£675 
April 10. 17.24X625 » May 1.8. 15,22X595 
Single room supplemental 75 

Pries aff n»d mmporta&m. ac- 

GDonnMbtnfloiitalfasrd, dOHsm » nSeatcd in itinerary. 
i q i MBMiwft«l^llBUMlBJteliaiidtewana^aiiponta«a. 
wmh. UpkaunK feo. Afiprtxax an fafcfuHttliuC*- 

0171-6161000 

w 
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Building a new Bosnia 

But will the war criminals be stripped of power? 


A SHEAF OF PAPER will be 
signed in Paris today, bulging 
with intricate measures to 
restore peace to Bosnia. The general 
agreement with its 11 annexes attempts 
to do four things simultaneously: to 
police an effective boundary between 
the two “entities” (the Bosnian Serb 
and Bosma-Herzegovina Republics), to 
stabilise the region by arms control and 
confidence-building measures, to estab- 
lish a constitution and functioning par- 
liament and to guarantee and protect 
all human rights. The whole package is 
amazingly bulky not just in length but 
in complexity of issues. It has nothing 
in common with an incremental peace 
process where a ceasefire is followed, 
under international supervision, by ne- 
gotiations to form a new political con- i 
sensus. Bosnians on both sides regard it i 
correctly as the dismantling of an Inter- 
nationally recognised state, not the 
start of its re-creation. 

This may be the best, after four 
years, to be achieved. The military 
gains this summer of the Sarajevo-Cro- 
atian alliance, if pushed further, could 
have brought in Serbia and split the 
alliance at the same time. A partition 
between victim and aggressor, along 
the infamous 51-49 per cent split, had 
already been legitimised by a succes- 
sion of international negotiators. The 
reality by 1995 was that if it were done, 
it would have to be done quickly. 
Today, bar a last minute hitch, the deal 
will be "signed, sealed and undeliv- 
ered” (as the Newsday journalist Roy 
Gutman argues in the latest WarRe- 
port). What then are the chances of de- 
livering some thing worthwhile? 

We shall know before very long. 
The first task is the very specific one of 
demilitarising the cease-fire line and 
vacating areas now occupied by the 
‘ "wrong'’ side in the 51-49 division. The 
Nato implementation force (I-FOR) is 
authorised to use “necessary force” to 


see this done. Both sides may acquiesce 
since their priority is to build a secure 
base for the future. If they do not then 
Nato will be faced early on with the 
dilemma the UN could never solve over 
how much force is “necessary”. 

Larger question-marks hang over 
subsequent stages of the process partic- 
ularly in the disarmament measures 
which have been separated fr om the 
l ceasefire and do not carry any enforce- 
, nient clause. Will, for example, the two 
1 sides really disband their special opera- 
tions and aimed civilian groups within 
45 days? Will they reach “early agree- 
ment” on lower levels of armaments, 
with precise numbers of tanks, artil- 
lery, etc.? If not is there any hope of 
imposing limits according to “the ap- 
proximate ratios of populations”? 

The clock will also soon tick for- 
ward to deadlines for holding elections 
under OSCE supervision at the latest by 
next September. It may seem of little 
importance. The constitution imposed 
by the agreement almost guarantees 
deadlock between the two sides on any 
difficult issue if a federal government is 
elected. But failure to surmount this 
hurdle will send another signal of fail- 
ure — only months before I-FOR is 
likely to withdraw. 

The fourth and hardest test, also 
devoid of enforcement provision, is for 
measures to investigate and prosecute 
war crimes. Will the most notorious 
war criminals, Radovan ttarsuhnc and 
General Mladic, as well as a host of the 
lesser-known, merely step back a few 
paces to enjoy the fruits of their evil 
crimes, and remain in reserve to 
resume their activities if the process 
breaks down? There was, we are as- 
sured. no secret deal to this effect be- 
hind the release of the two French pi- 
lots. But we fear there may be no 
conspicuous striving either to bring 
them to justice. That is too high a price 
to pay for a very imperfect fixture. 


An economy in the Doldrums 

Memo to tire Chancellor on interest rates: drop them faster 


THE KEY question posed by yester- 
day’s 0.25 per cent reduction in interest 
rates is what would the Chancellor 
have risked by a much sharper cut? The 
answer is hardly anything. At the mo- 
ment Britain’s economy is becalmed in 
the financial equivalent of the Dol- 
drums. Gross domestic product ex- 
panded by a minuscule 0.4 per cent in 
the last quarter and stocks of unsold 
goods are piling up. Yesterday’s batch 
of economic statistics are mildly en- 
couraging, but no more. True the vol- 
ume of retail sales rose by 0.6 per cent 
in November, but over the past 12 
months they have increased by a less 
than election-winning 1.1 per cent 
Sure, unemployment fell yet again by 
20,000 to 2J245 million in November, but 
unemployment is a ‘Tagging” indicator 
responding to events months ago rather 
than signalling something for the 
future. 

The inescapable fact is that the econo- 
my is at the very least in pause mode. 
There is no need to panic because there 
are several mini-waves of expansion in 
the pipeline besides the tax cuts in the 
budget (which were offset by cuts in 
public spending and so were economi- 
cally neutral). They include electricity 
rebates, the maturing of TESSA savings 
schemes (where anything over £9,000 
won’t qualify for tax relief and may be 
spent), and the capital distributions 
attached to building society mergers. 
These factors, coupled with more small 
interest rate cuts and a revival of the 
international economy, will almost cer- 


j tainly shift the economy into a higher 
gear next year as the election looms on 
the horizon. But why can’t it go into an 
even higher gear election or no elec- 
tion? If Kenneth Clarke had reduced 
interest rates by a full percentage point 
it would have given a decent boost to 
the housing market, increased invest- 
ment confidence in industry and 
reduced interest payments on the Gov- 
ernment’s debts. It is hardly likely to 
stir up inflationary pressures at a time 
when world-wide deflationary forces 
are so strong and when there is so 
much surplus capacity in the economy. 
Unemployment is exceptionally high at 
2.245 milli on or 8 per cent but that 8 per 
cent conceals the fact that female unem- 
ployment is only 4.4 per cent while male 
unemployment (which is more likely to 
affect inflation because male workers 
are more organised) is 10.8 per cent 
Unless we are prepared to live with a 
socially unacceptable — and .fiscally 
unaff ordable — level of unemployment 
permanently over two million someone, 
sometime will have to test the proposi- 
tion that inflation will inevitably rise if 
unemployment is lowered. If the Chan- 
cellor were to reduce interest rates by 
one per cent, the worst that would 
happen would be a small tell in the 
value of the pound. This would give a 
much needed boost to exports without 
seriously undermining the all-party 
counter-inflation psychology. This is a 
rare moment when political and eco- 
nomic objectives coincide. Let's hope 
the Chancellor is holding his fire. 


Sending waves to the waverers 

The British are not quite as prejudiced as they make out 


EDWINA Currie was right The British 
are not as homophobic as polls suggest 
The public may. as the National Survey 
of. Sexual Attitudes and Lifestyles 
showed last year, overwhelmingly be- 
lieve sex between two people of the 
same sex is wrong but our ICM poll 
today shows they are not as punitive 
towards homosexuals as this suggests. 
If it is public odium which homosexual 
MPs fear, they could all come out So 
could gay generals, gay bishops, gay 
police officers and gay teachers. There 
is widespread support for the principle 
that “declared” homosexuals who are 
living In stable relationships should be* 
able to work in the, church, police, 
schools, the army and Parliament 
More interesting still, Tories are m 
some respects less prejudiced than Lib- 
eral Democrat supporters; and un- 
skilled workers less prejudiced than 
professional people. More Tory support- 
ers fh«m Lib Dem support homosexual 


teachers and gay MPs; more unskilled 
workers than professional people sup- 
port-gay priests, police officers, mili- 
tary officers and MPs. 

Gay men and women may still rightly 
complain. There are still significant 
minorities opposed to them working in 
any of the five categories of work. Men 
remain much more prejudiced than 
women; older people two to four times 
j as prejudiced as the 25 to 34 age group. 
But there is such a solid basis of public 
| support — including the crucial youth 
j vote — that the gay community no 
longer has to look back at the past to 
divine the fixture. L P Hartley’s defini- 
tion of the past (“a foreign country: 
they do things differently there”) must 
surely be realised soon. Remember, if 
just 14 Labour MPs had supported Ed- 
wina Currie’s ampnrimonf last year, the 
age of consent for gays would be the 
same as for heterosexuals. The waver- 
ers now have even less cause to waver. 
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Letters to the Editor 

To your health: or perhaps not iSS 


T ttk drink trade 

be rejoicing at the exqui- 
site timing Qust before 
Christmas) of Stephen Dor- 
rell's announcement mwi 
and women can “safely” drink 
more alcohol (Fury over ‘booz- 
er's’ charter. December 13). 
But the Health Secretary has 
gmw a gains t m e dical mWw 1 - 

To say that men can now 
drink up to 28 units erf alcohol 
a week and women 21 nntta J 
represents increases of 33 per | 
cent and so per cent on p revi- 

ous advice. 

This government has no I 
plans to reduce the drink-driv- 
ing Hmit, no plans to do any- 
thing about the new alcoholic 
lemonade and miag 1 and every 
intention to make alcohol 
even more socially acceptable. 
This is a drug that has 2.8 mil- 
lion people dependent on it 
Estimates of alcohotrdatsd 
deaths are up to 40,000 each 
year. The average weekly con- 
sumption of 13-year-old boys is 
four pints of beer. 

George Boston. 

Executive Director. Hope UK. 
25fCopperfield Street, 

Lo ndon SE1 0EN. 

T HE Minister for Health 
chang es public health ad- 
vice in favour of heavier 
drinking, but an inner-city 
charity devoted to helping al- 
coholics is desperately appeal- 
ing far cash to keep going. In 
Tower Hamlets, the well- 


Libel was the 
wrong lable 


I WOULD like to correct cer- 
tain inaccuracies in your 
article about Britain's longest- 
running libel case (McDonalds 
clash sets record. December 
9). Whilst we understand that 
Graham and Graham vs Re- 
chem was the previous longest 
continuous piece of civil liti- 
gation in English legal his- 
tory. it was not a libel case, I 
but concerned claims of “nui- , 
sance and negligence’' made 
by the Grahams who were in ! 
fact tbe litigants suing i 
Rechem. Tbe judge, Mr Jus- j 
ties Forbes, made a compre- 
hensive judgment in favour of 
Rechem, saying; "I am Irft in 
no doubt that Reche m la not 
responsible in any way for the 
ill health that afflicted the 
Grahams* dairy herd in the 
1980s." Tbe case lasted for 198 
days. And I can find no evi- 
dence that any Rechem direc- 
tor or employee was in the 
court last week, wearing a 
camel-hair coat or otherwise. 
Ian Brown. 

External affairs manager, 
Rechem International, 
Pontypool, Gwent NP4 5DQ. 


known B6w Self Help Alcohol 
Recovery Programme (B- 
Sharp) is only one of toe pro- 
jects beaten down by the fail- 
ure of local authorities to 
respond adequately to the 
needs of problem drinkers, 
under the community-care 
policies. If central government 
seriously wishes to be seen to 
be tackling the issues of alco- 
holism, young persons' addi- 
tion, and associated homeless- 
ness in London, they should 
be urgently pressing the local 
authorities to maVa a much 

more effective response. 

Urn Nodder. 

DHSS Deputy Secretary 1978-84 
responsible for public health 
83 Oakley Sheet, 

London SW3 5NP. • 

I AM an alcoholic who has 
not had a drink for eight 
years. My justification was to 
use drink to relax after each 
stressful day at tbe office. I 
never realised that alcohol 
was causing most of the 
stress. Once thp addiction and 
denial circle cycle took hold, 
the inevitable damage fol- 
lowed: divorce, lost licence, 
lost business. Stephen Dar- 
rell's announcement simply 
adds confhsion and justifies 
drinking even more. 

Name and address supplied. 

T HE lower level of alcohol 
intake associated with an 
increased risk of throat and 


other aerodigestive-tract can- 
cers. especially in smokers, is 
close to the previous recom- 
mended upper limit cf alcohol 
consumption. Irrespective of 
the many other health haz- 
ards associated with alcohol, 
is toe Secretary of State for 
Health aware that he Is now 
closer to recommending a 
level of alcohol consumption 
associated with an increased 
risk of cancer, or is there 
some overriding reason for 
this bizarre advice? 

(Prof) Peter GBlain. 

The Medical School, 
University of Newcastle, 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 

I AM astonished by toe hos- 
tility to the new sensible 
d rinking guidelines. Anyone 
who actually reads the De- 
partment of Health press 
release could not possibly de- 
scribe this as a “boozer's 
charter”. If the Government 
issues health advice which is 
out of date, it will not be cred- 
ible or effective. 1 hope people ' 
want toe Government to give 
them sensible, balanced, up- 
to-date, and accnrate 
information. 

Stephen Cox. 

Campaigns Manager, 
Campaign for Real Ale, 

230 Hatfield Road. 

St Albans ALl 4LW. 

I AM astonished that no one 
has attributed the increase 


in alcohol limit s to toe feet 
that breweries — distfilers et 
ai — are losing out to cheap 
French imports. It seems only 
logical that they have been 
putting pressure on toe Gov- 
ernment since toe Budget 

.Tain mi Barnan . 

9Thomgate Road, 

London W9 2DN. 

L AST week it was eat the 
beef, this week drink the 
booze. When BM Government 
promotes something as 
healthy, naturally one looks 
for toe real reason. Could it 
be related to the feet that 
young people are deserting al- 
cohol for illegal drugs? And 
how much does the Conserva- 
tive Party get from the alco- 
hol pushers? - 
Peter WMaling 
144 Duke Street, 

Leith, 

Edinburgh EH6 8 HR ' 

EflRST Mr Clarke fixes toe 
■ price of spirits, then Mr 
Dorrell teHs us all to drink 
more beer every day. Tbe ex- 
pected result?- An unsteady 
procession of both blue rinses 
and Essex Men weaving into 
the polling booths with just 
enough presence of mind to 
slur: ‘TO. have toe shame 
again . . . hie!” 

John McPherson. 

27 Ashfield Place, 

Ilkley Road, 

Otley. W Yorkshire. 
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The ruinous route to EMU 


Y OUR bullish survey of i 
European public opinion j 
on the single currency (The 
Ecu tops money poll. Decern- 1 
ber 13) has one glaring omis- 
sion. There is no mention of 
the perspectives of toe citi- 
zens of France, who are cur- 
rently engaged in toe first 
general strike against the 
Maastricht route to EMU. 

Their concerns about the 
debilitating effects on welfare 
and jobs of toe drive to a 
single currency according to 
narrow financial criteria 
should be our concerns. Mon- 
etarism is still monetarism, 
whether It com® stamped 
with toe Queen’s Head or the 


15 stars of Europe. EU leaders 
should therefore back plans 
for a sizeable European in- 
vestment Fund to meet social 
and environmental needs. 
Nick Robins. 

77 Salcott Road, 

London SWll 6DF. 

IfftEHEN we discuss toe new 
WW currency we speak of the 
Emu. a flightless bird, and toe 
Euro, a wallaroo, two Austra- 
lian creatures. The emu can 
never take off and the euro is 
a hybrid marsupial which 
lives in central Australia. Hie 
new £2 coin fits this descrip- 
tion and is likely to be called 
the Wally. Australians will be 


laughing all toe way to the 
billabong. 

Why not call toe currency 
the Eco? Eco is toe beginning 
of the word economy in at 
least five European languages : 
and is easy to pronounce. By . 
association many people will 
think of Ecco. Behold! This 
lends it distinction. 

Joyce Paton. 

Stairaird, Aychencaim, 

Castle Douglas, 
Kirkcudbrightshire DG7. 

Y OUR report on the Euro- 
currency survey reveals 
much that is phoney about the 
practice of surveys. First, 
pick a topic that has been run 
and run in a partisan press. 
Secondly, simplify toe issue: 
not “Do you want monetary 
and economic union to de- 
stroy the welfare state, widen 
the gap between rich and 
poor, and give immense pow- 
ers to unaccountable bankers 
and transnationals?” but “Are 
you in favour of a stngje cur- 
rency V Thirdly, and unblush- 
ingly. adopt a discredited poll 
method: ask your readers to 
return questionnaires. 

Bill Moore. 

Bradford Dale, 

Youigrave, Derbyshire. 


O NE has to ask why Chan- 
nel 5 think s it is. neces- 
sary to base its PR strategy on 
toe world view of the Dally 
Mail It is one tiling to decide 
to recruit over -35s to retime 
videos (Channel 5 screens 
video engineers, December 
11). But the implication that 
“some 18 -year-old with an 
earring” is bound to be a thief 
is more than a gratuitous, in- 
sult to a generation- It fuels 
popular prejudice and Is a 
kick in the teeth to the 672,000 
under-258 looking for a job. 

IF yon are under 25 you are 
already twice as likely to be 
unemployed as an older per- 
son. Whether you wear an 
earring or not, yon can do 
without ’having your chances 
further damaged by being 
stereotyped as thieving and 
deceitful. 

Diana Moore. 

British Youth Council 
Mary Durkin. 

National Youth Agency. 

17-23 Albion Street, 

Leicester LEI 6GD. 

H aving helped to run a 
youth club in the past, 1 
have had experience of dis- 
ruptive behaviour from 
young males. During the first 
weeks that these young boys 
attended the club, they would 
be inarticulate and monosyl- 
labic. Biting file bullet, we 
waded in and gently starting 
talking to them, showing in- 
terest in their lives and in 
their families. After about six 
months, they were capable of 
normal conversation with an 
adult, without hanging their 
heads and looking at toe 
floor. 

Personally, I am surprised 
that so many of them are so 
good. Their hopes of employ- 
ment are poor and toe fixture 
looks bleak. 

Sue Jennings. 

High Street, Burwash, 

East Sussex. 

Final stop 

T HE claim (Jackdaw, De- 
cember 12) by the Llan- 
gollen Railway to be the first 
railway to provide a funeral 
service is a little late in the 
day. This has been common 
railway practice since the last 
century at least 
Our railway's hearse — 
urns on the corners and 
rollers for coffin within — 
was converted for its present 
use about 1885. We have a 
waiting list to use it 
(Dr) P N Jarvis. 

Ffestiniog Railway 
Medical Service. 

Harbour Station, 

Porthmadog, 

Gwynedd LL49 9NF. 


Next on Channel 4, scenes of gratuitous violence A Country Diary 

M ICHAEL Grade is fectu - 1 earned annua] subsidy from | programming would best be DURHAM: It is a pleasure to 
ally incorrect when he its smaller, pnblic-service met by letting it do what its be able to end an annual cycle 


IVIally incorrect when he 
states that "the ministers who 
took the 1990 Act through Par- 
liament have confirmed that 
toe sole purpose cf toe (Chan- 
nel 4) funding formula was to 
support Channel 4” (Pennies 
to Brooks! de, December 13). 
Hansard records that during 
the Standing Commi ttee de- 
bate on this clause of the 1990 
Act David Mellor, the minis- 
ter responsible, said: "This a 
swings and roundabout arran- 
gement. . . the 50 per cent that 
goes to Channel 3 is a quid pro 
; quo for its liability to contrib- 
ute up to two per cent of reve- 
nue if Channel 4’s income fells 
below the 14 per cent level. 1 ’ 
Chris Hopson. 

Director of Public Affairs, 
Granada Television/LWT, 
London Television Centre, 
London SEl 9LT. 

THE Deputy Chief Executive 
I of Granada’s Television 
Division feels strongly (Media 
Guardian. December 11) that 
the Channel 4 funding formula 
should continue. Well he 
mi ght, as his company enjoys 
millions of pounds of un- 


earned annua] subsidy from 
its smaller, pnblic-service 
competitor. The ministers res- 
ponsible for taking toe provi- 
sions through Parliament in 
1990 have made it quite clear 
that they were never intended 
to ensure tbe financial health , 
of ITV. nor to underpin its j 
ability to" discharge its ; 
regional obligations. Tbe for- 1 
mula was put in place solely to 1 
support Channel 4. and was so 
described in tbe EU Clearance 
of State Aid. In any event ITV 
is in fine shape, and can j 
thrive in the competitive mar- 1 
ketplace without any subsidy. 
If that is not so, it is difficult 
to fathom just why Granada 1 
needs Channel 4’s money, 
while it is able to mount a £3.4 
billion takeover bid. | 

In tbe five years to the end 
of 1997, ITV will have received 
over £300 mflUon from Chan - 1 
nel 4 That money would ! 
oth e r wise have been spent by 
tbe Channel on British films - 
and programmes. There is no . 
pub lie- interest argument for 
co ntinuing to deprive the pub- 1 
lie of these benefits after that , 
date. The complaint that it , 
transmits too much imported , 

l 


programming would best be 
met by letting it do what its 
Board has promised: to com- 
mit the sums paid to ITV to 
new British productions. 
Jeremy Isaacs. 

80 New Concordia Wharf 
Mill Street, 

London SEl 2BB. j 

I WAS very distressed to read 
Metvyn Bragg's claim that 1 
Channel 4 has cut its arts out- 
put Why has no one told me 
about this? Until I read Mel- 
vyn’s piece I was under toe I 
impression that my budget for | 
1996 had been increased by 
gam , and that among the i 
year’s highlights is a major I 
series on music in toe 20 th ; 
century, fronted, by Simon 
Rattle, and produced by a cer- 
tain Melvyn Bragg. 

Melvyn is right to worry 
about toe decrease in arts pro- 
grammes but I think be has 
been watching bis own chan- 
nel, not ours. 

Waldeznar Januszczak. 
Commissioning Editor. 

Arts and Music. 

Channel 4 Television, 

124 Horseferry Road, 

London SW1P2TX. 


DURHAM: It is a pleasure to 
be able to end an annual cycle 
of diaries on a high note. 
European Nature Conserva- 
tion Year has been marked 
locally by an achievement 
that is a landmark in efforts 
to conserve this county's flora 
and fauna Onr ham County 
Council has published the 
Durham Wildlife Audit, a 
book which draws together 
seven years of painstaking 
field work by recorders- who 
have visited virtually every 
field and footpath in the 
county, mapping toe diversity 
of habitats and vegetation. 
The document is a statement 
of "the state of toe ark", iden- 
tifying and cataloguing the 
county’s- natural assets, pro- 
viding a benchmark for the 
measurement of change and a 
framework for ecologically 
sound planning. The some- 
what austere title of the book 
conceals the feet that it is no 
mere work of reference, more 
a lively, entertaining and well 
illustrated guidebook to Dur- 
ham's natural riches. When 1 
first read tbe Audit I felt 
rather like someone who haa 
just discovered that he Is heir 


to a fortune. The assets de- 
scribed include yew ' and 
juniper Woodland, magnacian 

limestone grasslands and 
coastal denes with, nationally, 
rare species like dark red bel- 
le borine and perennial flay, 
heathland, moorland, mires, 
bogs, fens, ponds, species-rich 
quarries and. of course, toe 
jewel In the crown — Tees- 
dale. where rarities like 
spring gentians, globe flower, 
holly fern and shrubby 
cinquefoil still flourish, much 
as they did 7,000 years ago. 
Despite years cf familiarity 
with many of these sites, 
their sheer variety and the 
plant and animal diversity 
that they support still comes 
as a revelation when they are 
described in a single volume, 
leaving me itching to re-ex- 
plore them. Durham County 
Council and English Nature 
have done us a great service 
by bringing this ambitious 
enterprise to fruition. Dar- 
Iwm Wildlife Audit can be 
obtained from The Environ- 
ment Department Durham 
Coumy Council County HaU. 
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A ?*®** years ofappqji- 
“WMcity: rented 
to pin down” and sa- 
abuse, importarn 
bein8 fo 
the reputation of 
social workers who deal 
with chUdren. The credit 
jJJ? 80 toLfterai-run 

KichmondCouncillu 

Surrey, where a new 

tootherfliis week received a 
ronbne house call from the 
health visitor. The latter 
eventually produced an 
2~cial social-services ques- 

^d n S??" 1Kned - she 

35 ! \ to determine if the 

at risk. After sot - 
™ obvious questions — 
about drugs and domestic 

neve an unusual first 

The mother, aston- 
15 bed, enquired as to the rel- 
evance. This has been ad- 
juged an indicator of 
danger. said the visitor, be- 
cause a local man once 
•oiled a chi Id whom he bad 
named after a sports car. 
Despite intense relief that 
Paula Yates lives else- 
where. there are real fears 
that both Scarlet Jaeger and 
g°nnle Wood's offspring 
->jty may be removed from 
their families. Another 
Richmond resident seems 
guaranteed to be taken into 
®are. It is Bam be r 
Gascoigne. 


W HILE he continues 
to cocoon his ‘'In- 
dependent” staff 
in an almost cloying mater- 
nal warmth. we begin 
today’s instalment of the 
Wit and Wisdom of Gentle- 
man Charlie Wilson with a 
golden oldie. While he edit- 
ed the Times, the reporters 
included a young Boris 
the Jackal Johnson. Baf- 
fllngly, Charlie never j 
called him Boris, or John- I 
son, or even de Pfeffel (his 
middle name), but “Fin- 
gers”. When a mystified 
Jackal dredged up the 
courage to ask him why, he 
replied: “I’ll tell you why, 
laddie. It's because yon’re 
banging on to your job by 
your fingertips.” Time 
mellows ns all. though, and 
Gentleman Charlie isno . . 
exception. “If I'm still here 
in amonth,” he said last 
week. “I’ll be up to my el- 
bows in blood.” 

I AM captivated by a 
leader in yesterday’s 
Daily Express. Tues- 
day's Oxford and Cam- 
bridge rugby game drew a 
record crowd, it vaunted, 
and left many a City desk , 
unmanned. “Perhaps our 
legislators should take a 
cue from this and get out 
and about more," it ad- ' 
vised. “One suspects they 
would be less pestiferous 
away from the Commons 
that in it.” Wise words in- 
deed. On page two of 
the same edition, mean- 
while. was a report on 
David Lightbown's death. 
“The IP-stone former Gov- 
ernment whip suffered a 
heart attack. ” it explained, 
“in a hospitality suite at 
Twickenham, during the 
Varsity rugby match.” 

T HE Diary has learnt of 
a terrorist plot from 
the mid-1980s. Calling 
themselves the Oswald Lib- 
eration Front, several exec- 
utives at the Mail on Sunday 
planned to kidnap Oswald 
— the handkerchief to 
which MoS editor Jonathan 
Holborow appears to speak 
at moments of stress- The 
snatch was stage one- Stage 
two would involve sending 
Mr Holborow several 
threads each day: these 

would be accompanied by 
increasingly menac ing 
notes, warning that further 
unravelling would ensue 
unless he resigned- Intact, 
the plan was never exe- 
cuted: days before the 
scheduled kidnap date.Mr 
Holborow left voluntarily 
to become a shepherd in 
Wales. Nonetheless, given 
the seriousness of 
and the distinct possibility 

that a rogue OLF cell could 

yet be reactivated, I am 
passing the details to 
Knec ial Branch at once. 

W E are advised of a_ 
forthcoming anni- 
versary. On Mon- 
day March 18.ap«*»s . 

SSs&ass" 

clinic, which was opened in 
Holloway, norihgmdou- 
•■The UK Press Office 

SSSESSSS* 

asssLSfflSgr 

-«nn ” it explains. NB. 

SssssfiSL 

^^iOT6.ContactFranca 

rj^anza instead- 


Don’t get down from 
the table yet 


| Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


I N MADRID this weekend, 
John Major will play for 
time On the prospect of a 
single European currency, 
the lurid extremes he Is in- 
vited to adopt will again be 
disclaimed. The blurry poli- 
tics of diplomacy will tri- 
umph over the anti-politics of 
warlike gesture. It is the only 
sensible stance to take. So it 
is opposed by the Tory right 
But at least the right's posi- 
tion is now uncomplicated. 
Unlike last year, it enn now 
be acquitted of polluting its 
Euro-strategy with itfc secret 
agenda for deposing the 
Prime Minister. Its folly 
stands dear and unadorned 
for all to see. 

To play for time is to play 
for a necessity most people 
can perfectly understand. Mr 
Major is right to say that 1 
much remains unclear about 
the epoch-changing project of 
economic and monetary 
union. He will raise in Ma- 1 
drid. he says, "a whole range 
of issues that have not been 
properly considered”, among 


them the deep consequences 
of a single currency that is 
embraced by only a minority 
of EU members. Nor is play- 
ing for time a party political 
stance. If Mr Blnir were 
prime minister, he would be 
doing exactly the some. 

Another set of reasons is 
less fully explained. Why 
stake out nny fixed positions 
If EMU is not going to hap 
pen? I believe its improbabil- 
ity is exaggerated. The 
Franco-German commitment 
to it, reaffirmed at Baden Ba- 
den, may seem crazy to eco- 
nomic logicians like John 
Redwood. The French crisc 
d'i-tai .seems incapable of end- 
ing with a result that will 
help EMU make maximum 
sense for the franc. But the 
political drive is supra-eco- 
nomic, and conducted by the 
political classes in two 
countries each of which has 
been run for decades on the 
basis that the political class is 
the only one that counts. 

More and more, the major- 
ity perception in the British 
political class Is different. 
With the exception of some 
dedicated and expert Euro-en- 
thusiasts, and a high propor- 
tion of big businessmen, the 
positive case for EMU Is wan- 
ing on the intellectual com- 
modity exchange. This is not 
a sign of antl-EU feeling, but 
of the perception that EMU is 
no longer a guarantee of Inte- 
gration. In the ideal world of 
John Major and Tony Blair, 


and probably of Kenneth 
Clarke, it would recede from 
fh»* horizon, defeated by die 

imjHjssible tensions it might 
create between disparate 
economies, even those that 
had momentarily ■'con- 
verged". and between the ins 
and the outs. Such a fade-out 
would also save people on all 
sides from saying some pretty 
startling things. On Tuesday, 
Lord Howe and others 
resorted to defending EMU 
because “it helps take politics 
out of economics": an argu- 
ment they would, 1 think, find 
It hard fo tender attractive in 
a referendum on the subject. 

So Britain has strong' 
reason to hope tint Germany 
and France find their own 
reasons not to push the EMU 
project to completion. 
Addressed to French and Ger- 
man audiences, the hostile ar- 
guments would make quite a 
lot of sense Unfortunately, 
they cannot he certain of suc- 
ceeding. and therefore the 
British interest, as It evolves 
in a real world not entirely 
subject to Britain's control, is 
complex and contingent. The 
Redwood argument, backed 
by the massed ranks of Euro- 
sceptics, advises a with- 
drawal from die field here 
and now, with two apparent 
objectives. By committing 
against British membership 
for the life of the next Parlia- 
ment, the Tories, say the 
right, could both secure polit- 
ical advantage and -- the 


hard and tell ing bir, if correct 
— lower the chances of EMU 
luppening at all in a Franco- 
German inner circle that 
wanted it. 

Making a five-year pledge 
against EMU may sound in- 
nocuous but is in fact a ver- 
sion of the kamikaze politics 
uf exit. It proposes the exclu- 
sion of Britain from influence 
over a development which, 
however seductive the roar of 
the Asian tigers, would mat- 
ter more to the British econo- 
my than nny other single 
event in the period. Presently 
we are nt the table, one of the 
must significant economies, 

able therefore to influence the 
climate in which the would-be 
makers or EMU are operating, 
but in a position also to take 
account of die inescapable, 
perlups hideous, fact that an 
EMU winch happens is one, 
come what may. that changes 
the argument about the Brit- 
ish interest. 

To relinquish a position at 
the centre of an argument 


To play for time is a 
necessity most 
people can 
perfectly 
understand 


fraught with painful choices 
would he. in effect, to bow out 
of front-line EU politics. It 
would lower rather than raise 
Britain's influence against 
EMU, and lower rather than 
raise Britain's chances of sur- 
viving an EMU she eventu- 
ally felt it had become 
essential to join. That is the 
serious reason for the opposi- 
tion of both Mr Clarke and Mr 
Heseltine to the kamikaze 
pledge Mr Redwood is seeking 
to erect into a virtue. They | 
are not posturing. Their atti- I 
tude is shared by the Foreign I 
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Secretary, who may have less A** ■ m Ml 

Kjwfcs TninKing anew 

itously splitting the Cabinet. 

The fact that Mr Major, not I 

being an idiot, shares this at- flilQlH. 
titude probably means that 
the sceptics' latest wheeze is, 

for once. non-negotiabJe. A f Ufm n jilrrir: 

referendum? That's another gg ll WL. 
matter. But assigning Britain ■ ■ mra ■ 
to die perimeter by solemn 
manifesto commitment lacks 
even the merit of plausibly 
narrowing the opinion-poll 
gap. 

Such a notion is, on the 
other hand, a harbinger. As 
the EMU momentum pro* 
ceeds. however fitfully, it 
asks a question to which 
there is at last no compromis- 
ing or qualified answer. It 
obliges those like Lord Howe 
and Sir Leon Brittan. who 
fiivour it, to concede that it 
entails a fundamental reduc- 
tion of politics as presently 
conducted. They are admit- 
ting that EMU has a mighty 
impact on what people think 
of as sovereignty. That may 
be for the national good, if the 
economic order it produces 
can be made to function. But 
its political consequence can- 
not be concealed, as previous 
EU developments were under 
both the Heath and Thatcher 
governments. 

But in the same way, fam- 
iliar sceptic bolt-holes will 
also be blocked. Few of the 
seeps are yet willing to admit 
openly, perhaps even to them- 
selves. that their real objec- 
tion is to the entire legal 
order of the EU to which Brit- 
ain belongs. 

If this legal order soon en- 
compasses EMU for a minor- 
ity of members, with all the 
costs and asymmetries this 
imposes on the rest, it can't 
be long before the sceptic case 
conies clean. The day draws 
nearer when they will be 
forced to move from the un- 
tenable convenience of the 
British opt-out to the painful 
clarity ofa British exit 


Catherine Bennett 


W HAT HAPPENS to 
lovely woman when 
she stoops to folly? 
Opinions differ. Oliver Gold- 
smith thought lovely 
woman's only option, if she 
wanted to wash her guilt 
away, was to die. More 
recently, TS Eliot noted that 
lovely woman tends to pace 
about her room alone, and put 
a record on the gramophone. 
Nowadays she Is more likely 
to feature in a list of 100 
Women Who Shook The 
World, in the company of Lor- 
ena Bobbitt, Heidi Fleiss, 
Christine Keeler, and Sarah 
Keays — to name just a few of 
the high achievers included 
in the Observer's recent selec- 
tion of notable females. 

As the only qualifications 
for inclusion were that candi- 
dates should be both female 
and alive, the Observer's 
selection team obviously 
faced a tremendous task in 
picking 100 world-shakers 
from half the world's popula- 
tion. At one time, the candi- 
dates would all have been bof- 
fins and eminences — women 
politicians, scientists, writers 
and artists. But isn’t it mean 
to leave out women who 
haven't achieved anything at 
all? What about obscure 
women, silly women, vicious 
women? Haven't they ala? 
shown that anything men can 
do, we can do better? Every- 
body has won. and all must 
have prizes! 

It would be nice to think 
that the Observer included 
such an ample sufficiency of 
female fruitcakes simply in 
order to annoy. But the paper 
goes further, soliciting read- 
ers' votes for the top female 
world-shakers, and stipulat- 
ing: "You can only vote for 
the women on our list.” 
Which means you can vote for 
Cynthia Payne, but not for 
Doris Lessing; for Naomi 
Campbell, but not, for Muriel 
Spark; for Sarah' Graham- 
Moon, but not for Frances 
Partridge. The murderer 
Myra' Hindi ey is optioned, as 
is Dr Marietta Higgs — to the 
exclusion of all those women 
who look after children, 
rather than killing them, or 
subjecting them to anal-dila- 
tion tests. Motherhood is rep- 
resented by Lesley Brown, 
who became pregnant thanks 
to IVF techniques Invented 
and applied by two men. 

It may be argued that the 
list includes some genuinely 
Influential and impressive 
women, from Margaret 
Thatcher to Aung San Suu 
Kyi. The presence of several 
little-known female geneti- 
cists suggests that column 
inches are not the sole mea- 




1 Predictions of global warming are coming true, but, argues George Monbiot, 
nations procrastinate. Below, science editor Tim Racffbrd sets out an action plan 

Last warning on Earth 

S MEMORIES of I 
the scorching 
summer are 
soothed away by 
^~~msnow and rain, the 


S MEMORIES of 
the scorching 
summer are 
soothed away by 
and rain, the 
600 water tankers trundling 
around Yorkshire have been 
all but forgotten. Yorkshire 
Water regards the situation as 
exceptional — the Met Office, 
has told them the dropgfrt was 
a “once In 500-year event”.! 
The : possibility that it might 
reflect a long-term trend, the 
company confesses, hasn’t 
even been raised. 

The findings of the world's 
foremost climate scientists, 
officially unveiled in Rome 
this week, expose a strange 
disjunction. We’ve all heard 
about global warming. Most 
of us are aware that the world 
has basked in nine of its 10 
warmest recorded years since 
the early 1980s. and everyone 
knows that our own summers 
have been exceptional. But 
these considerations don't 
seem to connect in our heads. 
When two Englishmen meet, 
they talk about the weather, 
but somehow they seem to 
have missed the point. 

The Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC) has now managed to 
agree that “the balance of evi- 
dence suggests a discernible 
human influence on global 
climate”. While they are 
properly hedged with cau- 
tions and uncertainties, its 
members’ data should be 
enough — poor thermal Insu- 
lation notwi thstanding . — to 
throw us all into a muck 
sweat. 

Some of the events the 
IPCC’s climatologists have 
observed in the last five years 
have; with uncomfortable ac- 
curacy, fulfilled their predidr 
tions of what would happen if 
global warming were to 
begin. In the 1970s, scientists 
proposed that an early sign of 
wanning would be the disin- 
tegration of the Wordie and 
James Ross ice shelve in the 
Antarctic. Both have dutifully 
broken up. Thirty per cent 
mare tropical storm activity 
was forecast for the Atlantic 
in 1995 — it came. Glaciers in 
New Guinea are retreating at 
the rate of 45 metres per year, 
snow cover In the northern 
hemisphere has declined by 
10 per cent in the last 20 
years; less ice formation In 
the Greenland Sea means that 
its convection currents have 
virtually stopped. Last .year 
the Hadley Centre in Brack- 




Britain in flood . . . today a nuisance, tomorrow a tragedy? 


noil found that the tempera- 
ture record of the last 130 


about a hundred years — 
would mean a world-wide 


years doggedly tracked the temperature rise of between 1 
predicted effects of the carbon and 3J»\ This sounds trifling. 


dioxide and. sulphur emis- 
sions in that period. 


until you hear that the differ- 
ence between the average 


The IPCC climatologists temperatures of the last Ice 
predict that a doubling of car- Age and those of today is 4\ 
bon dioxide in the atmo- No one can be certain quite 
sphere — which would take what this wanning would do, 
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but the scientists’ predictions 
include droughts, floods and 
hurricanes, a severe decline 
of harvests in some poor 
countries, the retreat of for- 
ests and invasions of tropical 
diseases. 

No one can say whether 
change will progress steadily 
towards 2100 or flip into sud- 


den convulsions, such as the 
postulated disruption of the 
Gulf Stream, which could 
leave Britain with a climate 
like Labrador's. But the mes- 
sage. repeated' again and 
again, is that global warming 
is likely to mean not just the 
odd inconvenience here and 
there, but the end of the life 
we know... _ 

So why aren't, we panick- 
ing? Why aren't we mobilis- 
ing? Part of the reason is that 
while we are waiting for gov- 
ernment government is wait- 
ing for us. Cowed by oil, 
transport and power lobby- 
ists, governments won’t act 
until they hear people baying 
for change. Worried about the 
loss of our comforts, we won't 
bay for change until it is 
cheaper and easier to con- 
serve fossil fuels than to 
waste them. This means more 
public transport more incen- 
tives for energy saving and 
alternative energy genera- 
tion, and more expensive fos- 
sil fuel Ail these depend on 
government. 

Both the scale erf what 
might be happening and its 
complete disproportion to the 
apparently Innocuous causes 
— switching on the lights, 
Christmas shopping, tru cking 
water round Yorkshire — 
take effort and imagination to 
grasp. Never before have such 
trivial pursuits had such vast 
implications. Never before 
have we been so well- 
insulated from the conse- 
quences of our actions. 

Our inability to respond to 
what seems to be happening 
has been compared by the 
environmentalist George 
Marshall to oar refosal to 
understand that Germany 
was preparing for war. The 
comparison is a good one. 
Stanley Baldwin's complaint 
that the people would not 
rally to the cry of rearma- 
ment will doubtless find 
echoes in Rome this week. 
The American fixation with 
sea walls is horribly reminis- 
cent of the French reliance on 
static defences, while the gov- 
ernments and missions of 
most of the big industrialised 
nations seem to be stuffed 
with Chamberlains, Hender- 
sons and Kalifexes. 

The crisis of 1939 arose 
from a failure to apply what 
environmentalists call “the 
precautionary principle". We 
can’t afford to wait for cer- 
tainty. The time to start 
sweating is now. 


surement of seismic success. 
Some candidates, such as 
Stella Rlmington and Sarah 
Hogg, simply dis tin gu i shed 
themselves by doing their 
jobs. One wonders how they 
feel about being placed along- 
side La Cicciolina and Vic- 
toria GiUick. not to mention 
two-thirds of Britain's female 
serial killers. What did Bever- 
ley Allitt do wrong to be left 
out? Justifying its selection of 
Rose West, the Observer con- 
tends that “she forces us to 
think anew about female vio- 
lence". Alter all. you never 
know how many other female 
Timas murderers might be 
lurking out there, do you? 

If there Is anything tell- 
ingly female about this list, it 
is our persistence in putting 
gender before reason: the 
kind of thinking that says the 
legal defence of PMT serves 
women's interests, that sa- 
lutes Mrs Bill Clinton’s 
speeches on empowerment, 
that says Virginia Woolf was 
a feminist, so we mustn't 
mind about her being a snob, 
and co-opts the Queen of 
Hearts to the cause of injured- 
but-strong womanhood. Ca- 
mille Pa glia set the fashion 
for such exercises in blind 
loyalty with her fan letters to 
Madonna, assorted film stars, 
and, most memorably. Prin- 
cess Diana, that "Spanish ba- 
roque Madonna with precious 
crystal tears sparkling down 
her cheeks”. 

But where Paglia cele- 
brated a distant, mythic hero- 
ine, "whose enduring mys- 
tique can only be explained 
by Roman Catholicism or 
Hollywood history”, British 
feminists identified the Prin- 
cess as themselves, remaking 
her as a victimised, dysfunc- 
tional, long-suffering single 
mum. She is duly honoured in 
the Observer's list, not for her 
real achievement of destroy- 
ing her estranged husband 
and his dynasty — but for her 
“drive to bring post-modern 
values to the planet’s most 
ancient regime". The delu- 
sion would be risible, were it 
not likely to end with this 
solipsistic and superstitious 
flirt becoming an unelected 
ambassadress for the nation. 
Of what will her conversation 
consist, around the diplo- 
matic dinner tables? Battered 
this and battered that? Or star 
signs and acupressure points? 
Perhaps if^her guests are 
lucky,, she will get up and 
caper to Billy Joel's Uptown 
Girl — the way she once 
brought post-modernity to the 
stage of the Royal Opera 
House. 

Diana's husband would not, 
one suspects, be included in a 
parallel list of male earth- 
tremblers. Nor would Dennis 
Nilsen and Peter Sutcliffe. 
Men, for all the obvious, an- 
cient reasons, can choose 
from a more extensive range 
of earth-shakers. Until 
women can do the same,' they 
do their sex no favours by 
exalting mistresses and medi- 
ocrities. But that's women for 
you. All heart In that it must 
be admitted, we’re just like 
the Princess of Wales. 
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How to bring peace and goodwill to all men 


F IRST, all governments 
must now encourage 
ways Of burning less 
fossil fuels, because that is 
where the carbon dioxide 
comes from. This does not 
iieccssarUy mean a nuclear 
future, because fossil ftiels 
are burned to mine and pro- 
cess uranium and build nu- 
clear-power stations. Ce- 
ment-making also releases 
carbon dioxide from lime- 
stone. The hunt should be 
on for neat new tricks for 
harnessing solar, wind, 
water, tidal and geother- 
mal energy- What else? . . 

□Since people cannot get 
by without burning coal. 


oil,- gas and wood and other 
fuels, governments 'will 
need" to think up ways of 
getting more rang from 
each bade spent on energy. 
This wmh* new kin ds of 
building, insolation and 
cooling . systems. . This 
means that public trans- 
port, energy distribution j 
and resource management . 
really will have to be effi- 
cient. This means under- 
standing that ofl — already 
the basis of sophisticated 
manufacture — really Is too 
precious to burn. This 
means' that peace and sta- , 
b titty will seem to be eco- 
nomically desirable things, 
so that wasteful military 


spending will seem just 
that — wasteful 

□All these things are eco- 
nomic opportunities for 
rids, resourceful nations. 
Since 93 million new 
months need to be fed each 
year, and since 90 per cent 
of these are in the develop- 
ing world, and since, low 
population growth is prob- 
ably linked with high era-, 
noxnic security, the rich 
world will have, not just an 
incentive but an imperative 
to share the new technol- 
ogies with the poor. - 

□There is more to the car- 
bon dioxide problem than 


simply lowering population 
growth rates and economis- 
ing on petroL Planetary 
warming could release stu- 
pefying quantities of car- 
bon and methane locked in 
the tundra, or the ocean 
floor. So warming has to be 
slowed. But it is acceler- 
ated by the burning and 
clearing of forests. Trees 
are a great way to abstract 
atmospheric carbon and 
store it, so vast undis- 
turbed forests and erup- 
tions of woodland wherever 
possible will again be desir- 
able. Since these shelter the 
other millions of threat- 
ened species on Earth, pro- 
vide medicines, building 


materials . and food, and 
limit soil erosion, this will 
be a good thing. Cattle pro- 
duce vast quantities of 
planet-warming methane, 
and grazing is an ineffi- 
cient food provider. It looks 
good for vegetarianism. 

□All these solutions in- 
volve (a) a new world order 
(b) a diversity or local inge- 
nuity (c) peace (d) economic 
fairness (e) new jobs (f) sus- 
tainable development and 
<g) plenty of forests. Even if 
the global-warming threat 
turned out to be a huge 
mistake, would these 
th i n g s be a waste of time 
and money? 
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Vitali Savitsky 


Rough ride in Russia 


H OW MANY candi- 
dates in the last 
British general 
election campaign 
were killed, or suf- 
fered physical violence or the 
threat of it? Such events in the 
run-up to Russia's election 
this Sunday have become 
commonplace: they have in- 
cluded two murders in the 
past three weeks. 

Whether Vitali Savitsky’s 
death in a car crash last Satur- 
day is die third remains an 
open question — nor, given 
the current incapacity of the 
Russian police systematically 
to investigate any crime, is a 
solution likely, beyond their 
bland assertion that this was 
indeed an accident 
Savitsky, who was leader of 
the small Christian Demo- 
cratic Onion, commanded 
wide respect and held one of 
the eight St Petersburg Duma 
seats open for directly-elected 
candidates. As be was return- 
ing home from a radio inter- 
view, a Mercedes 600 crashed 
into the side rear of the car in 
which be was a passenger. 


Appreciation: 

Francis Boyd 


The 

world 

of 

Eeyore 


Y OU couldn't miss 
Francis Boyd (obitu- 
ary. December 12). 
even in a crowd. Tail, 
craggily handsome, often 
wearing a fierce expression, 
he looked the embodiment of 
every schoolboy's Idea of a 
stern headmaster. All he 
needed was a cane, a mortar- 
board and a dusty gown to 
complete the illusion. 

But the appearance was de- 
ceptive. Not only was he no 
schoolmaster, he was also in- 
capable of sternness. He could 
be angry, but never stem. On 
the contrary, his gloomy con- 
viction that most things would 
go wrong for him led his col- 
leagues at Westminster to 
award him the affectionate 
nickname of Eeyore. 

There were plenty of burst 
balloons and empty honeypots 
in the course of a career In 
political journalism which 
spanned the pre-war Cham- 
berlain years as well as Attlee, 
Churchill, Macmillan, Wilson 
and Heath. He endured them 
all with a unique brand of self- 
deprecating Yorkshire hu- 
mour which ma de us all love 
him, even when he was being 
Impossible. 

My first experience of this 
characteristic came in 1964, 
when the prospect of continu- 
ing as political editor of the 
Daily Express with Labour in 
office seemed unappealing. I 
approached Boyd for the job 
as his deputy, and when noth- 
ing happened, I approached 
him again. He clapped his 
hand to his brow, let out a cry 
of anguish, and said: “Dear 
God, I thought you were mak- 
ing mock of me." Next day I 
was lunching with the editor. 

I will forever be grataftil for 
this generous act towards the 
kind of journalist (I had a 
degree, which he had not) 
whom he customarily 
addressed as “You fallows of 
All Souls”. In fact the self- 
educated Francis was much 
more widely read and broadly 
cultured then any of bis uni- 
versity-trained apprentices. 
Many of his funniest Eeyore 


killing him almost instantly. 
His driver, who survived, was 
not one of his staff; and he 
suddenly swerved left at an 
unpr otected crossing and 
drove into the oncoming traf- 
fic lane, according to the fe- 
male aide, who survived with 
serious injuries. 

She continued: “The behav- 
iour of the driver was so unex- 
pected and unnatural as to be 
explicable only by deliberate 
intent or incapacity.” Sa- 
vitsky’s office issued a state- 
ment claiming it was murder, 
although some political col- 
leagues in Moscow believe the 
episode was an accident. 

Vitali Savitsky was born in 
Leningrad of parents who had 
suffered imprisonment in the 
Stalin era. He left school at 14 
but attended evening cteoseq 
to qualify as a biologist He 
was expelled from his faculty 
in 1960 for signing a petition 
on behalf of the dismidept sci- 
entist Andrei Sakharov, 
thereby risking, at 25, a bril- 
liant career. However, after 
three years in a military pun- 
ishment battalion, he was able 


performances related to his 
wartime years. By his ac- 
count, he ran Spike Milligan a 
close second as the world’s 
most absurd soldier. Even the 
feet that he ended up a cap- 
tain, was turned into self- 
mockery. For he was seconded 
to the Pioneer Corps, where 
he was expected to transform 
a bizarre assortment of Ger- 
man-Jewish psychiatrists, sci- 
entists and mathematicians 
into horny-handed navvies. 

But he remained a journal- 
ist — and better still, a Man- 
chester Guardian journalist — 
to his fingertips. His scoop 
predicting Macmillan’s ap- 
pointment of Lord Home as 
foreign secretary, described in 
his obituary, was scornfully 
dismissed by most of his com- 
petitors at the *imp on the 
grounds that a foreign secre- 
tary outside the Commons 
was constitutionally impossi 
ble. But Boyd had unrivalled 
sources, he trusted them, and 
he was right 
Bcyd also had a forest of 
crosses to bear, many of them 
associated with the Liberal 
Party. The heaviest of these 
was Lady Violet Bonham Car- 
ter, who used to phone him up 
whenever she saw something 
she didn't like in the Guard- 
ian — which, alas was often 
He liked to recall an occa- 
sion when she rang to berate 
him about some error in that 
morning's paper. When Boyd 
patiently explained that it was 
due to some routine office 
cock-up. Lady Vi interrupted 
ftiriously: “Malice I can deal 
with, hostility I can respond 
to, but shea: incompetence is 
beyond even my powers.” 

B OYD’S gloomy resig- 
nation in the face of 
this kind of persecu- 
tion was all the more 
creditable because he wasn't 
really a Liberal in the capital 
L sense of the word. Honour- 
ably, however, he felt a strong 
sense of obligation to a party 
which the Manchester Guard- 
ian had once supported whole- 
heartedly. He saw it as his 
duty to give them decant cov- 
erage at a time when the 
paper was shifting gradually 
towards Labour. 

But his epitaph must be that 
he was the quintessential 
Guardian man — honest, 
funny as well as serious, pro- 
foundly conscious of the 
duties of journalism, and un- 
shakeably loyal to a news- 
paper which, in spite of the 
faults he so frequently railed 
against, embodied all his own 
qualities of decency and 
honour. 

As a member of foe Scott 
Trust during some of the 
Guardian's worst moments, 
be did as much as anyone to 
save the paper from destruc- 
tion, Not many of us, his ad- 
miring colleagues, can claim 
so splendid a memorial. . 


to resume his studies and 
received his doctorate in eco- 
logical genetics. He was one of 
the first specialists to visit 
Chernobyl after the nuclear 
accident of 1986. 

At this point. Savitsky 
risked his career again, writ- 
ing articles for the Western 
press on the true nature of the 
Chernobyl tragedy and Indict- 
ing Soviet energy policy. The 
authorities closed down his 
department although, in the 
better climate of 1988, after a 
year's unemployment he was 
able to join the Institute of Ap- 
plied Mathematics at Lenin- 
grad University. 

Nonetheless, his off-campus 
activities destined him to be- 
come a politician, so a career 
in public life was not such a 
sharp change of direction. His 
conversion to Christianity 
had led him into new fields of 
work: he was involved in the 
development of the new chari- 
table and social activity which 
foe Church could develop in 
foe Gorbachev era from 1988. 
He continued to be prominent 
as an environmentalist and 


became known for his help for 
the aged, invalids, the handi- 
capped and foe flotsam of Len- 
ingrad society. 

He had a fierce loyalty to his 
native city and was a leader of 
the campaign to reinstate its 
old name of St Petersburg be- 
fore the collapse of commu- 
nism in 1991. 

Savitsky became one of the 
founders of the Christian 
Democratic Movement in 1987. 
Without foe experience of how 
to make an impact on an untu- 
tored electorate, the party 
split more than once and 
reformed. The intelligentsia of 
St Petersburg have a tradition 
of independence from Moscow 
hegemony and Savitsky’s alle- 
giance did not help him easily 
to collaborate with his coun- 
terparts in the capital. 

After the December 1993 
election. Savitsky became a 
highly-regarded moderate in 
the Duma, influential well be- 
yond the sphere of his tiny 
party He was a ch arismatic 
personality, of strong wifi, 
who was maturing into a 
major figure on the national 


scene. He was unpopular, 
though, with many other dep- 
ut ie s, having fought unsuc- 
cessfully to repeal foe law 
guaranteeing their immunity 
from legal action. He com- 
plained of violence against 
him, and even threats to his 
life. 

Despite all this. Savitsky 
was elected vice-chairman of 
the Duma committee cm 
and religious organisations. 


(an Aitfcan 



where bis work was vigorous. 
He bad a broad, ecumenical 
approach to religious matters, 
not automatically following, 
as many deputies are prone to 
do in the scramble for votes, 
the wishes of foe hierarchy of 
the Russian. Orthodox Church. 
He was soon embroiled in con- 
troversy over new la gicT atirm 
being sympathetic to main- 
line religions denominations, 
while wanting to ban extreme 
sects . This, too, led to conflict 
with some in his own party, 
who thought that re st r i c ti ve 
legislation (finally not passed 
by the present Duma) was not 
the way forward. 

Savitsky’s epitaph is best 


John Heawood 



John Gillett 



in the cinema 


Savitsky . . . Christian values 

contained in words epitomis- 
ing his party’s programme, 
when he presented it to a 
forum of Christian Demo- 
cratic parties in Brussels in 
September 1992: VWe express 
the desire of our peoples, now 
freed from foe yoke of com- 
munist totalitarianism, to 
return to the bosom of Euro- 
pean culture and civilisation, 
and to proclaim our attach- 
ment, to the priority of the 
human person and to our 
common Christian values: 
freedom, solidarity and 
justice." 

He leaves a widow and two 
children, one of whom is sev- 
erely handicapped. 


Michael Bourdeaux 


Vitali Viktorovich Savitsky, biol- 
ogist and politician, born July 
16, 1955; died Decembers. 1995 


Boy Friend’s 
best friend 


J OHN HEAWOOD, the 
choreographer and 
entertainer, who has 
died at the age of 75, 
Mmp to B ritain with foe Cana- 
dian forces at the outbreak of 
foe second world war and 
never returned to live in his 
native barman He was al- 
ready entertaining while in 
the services, among other 
things as a brilliant drag 
artist 

His versatility guaranteed 
work after the war. Initially 
dancing as one third of foe 
Jack Billings Trio. IBs first 
West End role quickly fbl 
lowed — in Tuppence 
Coloured at the Globe .with 
Joyce Grenfell, .Elisabeth 
Welch and Max Adrian. He ap- 
peared in the original British 
production of Guys And Dolls 
at foe Coliseum, playing a 
drunk ge t ting a nigh tly laugh 
from the line, “What vulgar 
jewellery!” 

Later, be enjoyed some suc- 
cess with a one-man show 
singing Cole Porter songs ac- 
companied by Kenny Clayton, 
and he frequently cropped up 
in pantomimes, especially at 
foe Players’ Theatre under- 
neath the arches at Charing 
Cross. Together, we played the 
Ugly Sisters in a panto there 
in 1961 and got reviews that 
compared us favourably with 
the Ugly Sisters in Frederick 
Ashton's production of Cin- 
derella at Covent Garden 
which was running at foe 
same time. 

We also did a double act 
called Sister Ria at foe Play- 
ers. He played the female part, 
a Salvation Army sister with 
cymbals; I was the major with 
the bass drum. Many will 
remember- bis trios at foe 
Players' with Hattie Jacques 
and John Hewer when they 
were known as HJ. JH and JH. 

Hea wood’s latter years were 
marred by a long illness and a 
struggle with heavy drinking, 
which made him accident 
prone. But he was excellent 
and witty company. 

His principal achievement 
remains his choreography for 
Sandy Wilson's hit musical. 
The Boy Friend, which started 
at the Players', went to the 
Embassy and then on to 
Wyndham's where it ran for 
overlive years. 


Heawood ... all singing, all dancing 


JEflEMY GRAYSON 


Brian States 

Sandy WBson adds; I first be- 
came aware of John Heawood 
as a self-absorbed elfin figure 


sweeping foe stage between 
numbers in Laurier Lister’s 
revue. Tuppence Coloured, 
and then, in numerous guises, 
in The late Joys at the Flay- 
ers' Theatre. In 1953, Vida 
Hope asked Johnnie to do the 
dances for The Boy Friend 
and it was evident that his 
witty, authentic choreography 
was as essential to the show’s 
success as Vida’s direction 
and my words and music. 

He was naturally engaged to 
repeat it for the Broadway 
production, and. to play 
Nancy, be brought us one of 
his fellow-dancers from Guys 
And Dolls. Millicent Martin. 
The American . management 
put him under contract, but 
money and feme were of little 
interest to Heawood; he would 
never work on anything un- 
less he could honestly enjoy it 

He was highly literate, and, 
unlike most choreographers, 
paid meticulous attention to 
foe lyrics he was setting, 
which I discovered when. I 
worked with him and Libby 
Morris on the revue. As Doro- 
thy Parker Once Said, in 1969. 


WI 


F OR more than 40 years 
John Gillett was one of 
foe indispensable, seem- 
ingly-indestructlble players 
on the international film cir- 
cuit. Although he wrote sar- 
vioeably. and sometimes bet- 
ter than serviceably.- he never 
had the public platform , of 
newspaper column; he pub- 
lished no books, was not a 
talker oh television; he didn’t 
control a film archive or run 
a festival 

Most of his working life 
was spent in foe anonymous 
surro un d ing s of the British 
Film Institute’s Information 
Department, or doing some- 
thing called programme note 
research for the National 
Film Theatre. 

Curious tty. energy, knowl- 
edge, and what seemed like a 
s ingular ability to live for. by 
and through films gave him 
his very individual brand of 
authority. At least one new 
director of the BIT, setting 
out to make a mark at an 
overseas film festival, was 
disconcerted to . find foreign 
colleagues assuming that he 
must be merely, an under- 
strapper to John Gillett 
Gillett was boro and grew 
up in Ealing, west J/mdon. 
nurtured perhaps too ten- 
derly by a mother who left 
him in the classic, but un- 
happy. situation of being un-, 
able to boil an egg. Looking 
after himself never seemed to 
come high in his priorities, 
and be was notoriously ill at 
ease with anything mechani- 
cal If there was a rickety seat 
in a cinema, he would some- 
how find it. 

He trained at first as a jour- 
nalist until national service 
took him to India and an im- 
probable assignment teaching 
typing to Indian service- 
women. Then came work 
with Roger Manvell at the 
British Film Academy, the 
forerunner of the British 
Academy of Film and Televi- 
sion Arts, before, in 1952. he 
settled into his natural home 
at the BFL 

Gillett bad his favourites 
among American directors: 
he loved Buster Keaton and 
admired Billy Wilder. But he 
was not over-concerned about 
keeping up with mains tream 
Hollywood cinema. It was 
simply too easy. His interest 
in films was, to same extent, 
that of a collector — if a col- 
lector without a collection. He 
tracked down rarities and 
films long unseen, trawled foe 
festivals, looked for finds in 
the histories of areas of film- 
making previously little pub- 
'e 


EN Maria 
Charles directed 
the 40th anniver- 
sary production 
of The Boy Friend, in 1994, 
Heawood was too ill to work 
with us. but thanks to Geof- 
frey Webb, foe original Al- 
phonse, the dances were re- 
created step for step and once 
again delighted new 
audiences. 

Heawood was as wickedly 
funny off-stage as on. When 
The Boy Friend moved from 
the Players’ to the Embassy 
Theatre, Ann Wakefield, our 
original Maisie, was obliged 
to leave to fulfil a pantomime 
contract Her replacement 
Denise Hirst was having dif- 
ficulty mastering foe Charles- 
ton. "We’li just have to break 
her pelvis," cried Heawood in 
desperation, “and reset it But 
there isn’t timer 
In his latter years, he grew 
a voluminous beard and 
would appear, wild-eyed, at 
the occasional party or 
reunion, rather like the An- 
cient Mariner — but never as 
boring. To everyone who ever 
worked with him, Johnnie 
Heawood was a genius — a 
wayward genius — but a 
genius. 


.0 put 
licised. including some of thi 
former Soviet republics. 

His greatest coup was per- 
haps a visit to Tokyo in 1979, 
sponsored by the Japanese 
film authorities, when he 
managed to view nearly a 
hundred films and to wear 
out relays of eager but over- 
taxed interpreters. 

The desire to have seen 
more and rarer films than 
anyone else went along, hap- 
pily. with an enthusiasm for 
ensuring that they were seen 
by as many other people as 
possible. Once seen, they 


might be discarded ..veven, 
on rare occasions, un s een . 

More than once, a t. for eign 
festivals,. be. would urge-one 
to catch some dark horse ofa. 
movie which ha lted been as- 
sured would.be the- Sleeper of 
the festival When the lights 
reran ffp, however, he was no- 
where to be seen. A later, hot- 
ter tip had sent him in an- 
other direction. "The film 
you should have seen tills 
afternoon was such-and-such. . 
Why weren’t you there?” At 
home, be was liable to be 
teased for his catch-phrases 
("Now. he really knows 
where to put the- earners’ 
and seeming imperviousness 
to anything much J beyond 
films mid music, about which 
he was knowledgeable and - 

enthusiastic. .. 

Gillett came into his own 
as a pundit in the company of 
foe remarkable network of 
friends. aixd contacts 

encountered at festivals. A 



Gillett a life in film 


walk with him along the 
Croisefte at Cannes was 
slower than a walkabout, 
with halts for a chat on every 
comer. 

Strolling with him could 
hold other hazards. The film 
festival at Venice takes place 
on the Lido, and years ago it 
was almost impossible to die- 
lodge him from the cinema 
for an evening to look at the 
city across the water. When 
finally persuaded, he mad- 
dened his guides by insisting 
that every Venetian scene we 
showed him had seemed big- 
ger, brighter and more ap- 
pealing in remembered 
screen images. Real life was a 
letdown. 

A character; an original; a 
valued member of a perhaps 
shrinking film community, 
sustained by a devotion to 
cinema, which was by no 
means uncritical or undis- 
criminating. John Gillett put 
on many programmes at the 
National Film Theatre, and 
undoubtedly influenced 
many more. He was a veteran 
of the London Film Festival. 

Essentially, however, his 
influence was a matter of per- 
sistence and personality. 


Penelope Houston 


Birthdays 


John Heawood, actor, singer, 
choreographer, bom May 30, 
1920, died December 11. 1995 


Vijay Amritraj, tennis 
player, 42; David Band, chief 
executive. Barclays de Zoete 
Wedd, 53; Vivian BendaH, 
Conservative MP, 57; Jane 
Birkicu actress, 4S; Tommy 
Boyd, radio presenter, 43; 
Carol Browner, director. US 
Environmental Protection 
Agency, 40; Prof Richard 
Casslly, operatic tenor, 68; 
Gen Sir Desmond Fitzpat- 
rick, former Deputy Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe, 
83; Jill Johnes. economist. 
33; Tommy McAvoy, Labour 
MP, 52; Charles Morris, For- 
mer Labour minister, 69; Al- 
berto Morrocco, painter, 78; 
Toby Newtb. governor, 
Exeter Prison. 58; Cecil 
Payne, saxophonist, 73; 
Dame Rnth Railton, ; 
founder. National Youth Or- , 


John Gillett, film researcher, 
bom August 28. 1925; died De- 
cembers. 1995 


chestra, 80; Stan Smith, ten- 
nis champion, 49; Clark 
Terry, 'jazz trumpeter, 75; 
Roy Thomason, Conserva- 
tive MP, 51; JKosalyn Tnreck, 
conductor, lecturer and 
writer, 81; Chris Waddle, 
footballer. 35. 


Death Notices 

ap^D- tai* on Droarrtfwr l(Kh. aged 
«H formerly Guardian Lobby Corraspon- 
dem. Cremation on Monday tilth December 
Mjjrytebone CramalorUMn, 
■=■* ^ Roa<S ' ® bonaoona U doeirgd to 
lor Won-mo bde Oti- 
VaudaJl Bridge Road. London 

SW1 vifcN 

aOCLSAUM Hal David of Salford Man- 
chester bom Boston Ma. USA died unox- 
pactadiy at homa on tha 5th ot December 
1995 Loved and rmraed by Ids wile Dense, 
son Zach. mother Annie, tamer Sheldon. 
Meo^n other "Pad brothers oam/e and 
Mbit, tomfly end blends Memorial Sendee 
et 2D Locked Gardena. Trinity Garden* 
Sa»o« at 6 pm an Sunday 17 December. 
■To Ptaca you- announcement telephone 
0171 811 9080 


Jackdaw 



Surf’s up 

BRIAN’S excitement is conta- 
gious: this is the most fon I’ve, 
ever had without laughing. 

•"Are you nervous?” he 
asks me, and I nod. 

*Tm nervous too, man. You 
wouldn't believe how much 
pressure I’ve got on me.” 

1 Hey. Bri. Brian,” inter- 
rupts Melinda, who knows 
how to handle her husband’s 
tnsecur&ies- “We all do.” 

“If s door die man, you 
know?” says Brian . . . Play 
h im foe Willie record.” be 
shouts . . . “Then wte gotta get 
you outta here cos we've 
gotta go to foe pet shop.” 
Apparently Brian wants to 
buy some hamsters. 


H 


f: 


'Stop worrying about the 
petshop,” says Melinda. 
i Tm sorry, rm nervous. 

He’s nervous. We’re all ner- 
vous! What you nervous 
about?” 

“If people only knew, Me- 
linda confides later in the 
kitchen. “Brian is so sensi- 
tive. The world’ s so compli- 
cated and he's just so uncom- 
plicated. He doesn’t have a 
bad word or thought in his 
head. He's foe last person to 
be nervous with." 

"Lets go 1 .*’ says Brian, im- 
patient now. 

“Are you sure you want 
hamsters,” his wife checks. 

“T'm sure. I told Gloria Td 
take care of them,’’ hesays, 
before filling me in. “We’re 
going to get two little ham- 
sters today, two little teeny 
ones ... You flew all the way 
from England to do Van Dyke 
and me? Goddam. Well, 
thanks a lot." 

It was a privilege. 

“OK, PauL” says Brian, 
seeing me to the aoor. Then it 
registers where Tm from. 
“Say. do you know Mick 
Jagger?” 

I interviewed him three 
years ago. 


“What kind of guy is he?” 
He seemed all right. 

“I figured so. Is he in h is 
forties/fifties?" 

He’s 52, 1 think. 
"Mmm-hmm. If you see 
Mick Jagger say ’Hi’ from me. 
I saw him at a dinner party 
once. My wife, Melinda, said 
to me. ‘Look, there’s Mick 
Jagger!’ I was too scared to * 

talk to him. That’s OK — if s 
OK to be scared. Believe it or 
not I get that way. Listen,” 
hesays. insistent now. “If you 
see Mick, be sure and say 
hello. Don’t say anything 
else. Ill keep my opinions to 
myself. Just say Hi. Now Fm 
gonna go to foe pet shop.” 
Brian Wilson is coming 
back. He’s going to the pet 
shop first but he’s coming 
back. 

Brian Wilson, songwriter and 
leading Beach Boy. interview 
by Paul Lester for the Melody 
Maker. 

Vanity futures 

CANCER Why would an all- 
loving. all-compassionate 
Supreme Being force you to 
eliminate from your diet all 
that is truly delicious and 

(. 


pleasurable? There can’t be 
anything evil about a nice, 
juicy prime rib or fluffy 
white-chocolate mousse that 
the All-Knowing One knows 
and you do not If you don’t go 
for the divine intervention, 
though, you can always 
blame Pluto in your 6fo 
house or Jupiter in Capricorn 
for getting you to face up hon- 
estly to what you have been 
feeding that gorgeous body of 
yours. 

LEO: If you happen to be 
anywhere in age from 14 to 28, 
this is an incredible moment 
for you. Young love is 
budding, and you’re full of 
hope and proud of your 
shapely and desirable form. 
Even if you’re at the point 
where you can’t bear to look 
at the candles on the cake, 
you've still got the same 
urges as any kid. but with 
fewer options and outlets. 
Leos are loving, generous 
parents who would never 
think of breaking into 
their children’s college 
money to pay for a face-lift 
but with Pluto entering your 
solar 5th house, just hope 
you're not put to the test. 


ARIES: Because your Aries 
mind moves a lot fester than 
your body can go, you have 
the enviable power to look 
ahead and see how beautiful 
and true things are going to 
be in the near future, while at 
the same time, for one reason 
or another, your position at 
the moment doesn't allow you 
the mobility to arrive at that 
blissful state. 

AQUARIUS: Now that Pluto 
has finally passed into your 
11th house and Uranus will 
otter your sign in mid-Janu- 
ary, you must be aware that 
you’ve had it up to your 
eyeballs with the power 
struggles that once turned 
you on, the crazy, competi- 
tive rat race that once starved 
you while itfed you, foe 
whole stupid balance-foe- 
beach-ball-on-the-end-of- 
your-nose-just-so-tbey-can- 
throw-you-a-lousy-fish trick. 
Wouldn’t you like to go some- 
place where you could 
breathe freely again, no mat- 
ter what it cost? Start reading 
travel brochures, carefully. 
Micheal Latin looks into his 
crystal ball for the Planetar- 
ium section afVanity Fair. 


Dirty secret 

IN AUGUST 1994, 1 got a job 
as a financial analyst at a San 
Francisco consulting firm, 
foe Spectrem Group. (The 
names was purposely mis- 
spelled, to avoid confusion 
with another company where 
they were familiar with 
English.) Spectrum's clients 
are banks looking to increase 
their profitability, either by 
raising their fees without 



Quality time - . . Might 



their customers noticing it or 
by merging with other banks. 
It’s a very ’90s company. 

Before I was hired, my boss 
told me that I would set my 
own hours, take vacations 
whenever! felt they were jus- 
tified and dress however I 
wanted. In short, foe only 
.thing that mattered, she said, 
was that my work got done. In 
return for my services, I 
would be paid $32,000 a year 
... After I started, my boss 
told me that while I could set 
my own hours. I would have 
to be in at 8.30am and leave no 
earlier than 5pm. Vacations 
were greatly encouraged, ex- 
cept when you actually asked 
fora day off. Despite the com- 
pany’s rhetoric and quar- 
terly New Age-style retreats 
where a licensed therapist 
’‘analysed foe company’s dys- 
functional! ty”, in reality 
what I had was a generic, full- 
time Job 

After a few months, I found 
that I could finish all of my 
work in about two hours a 
day ... I learned to schedule 
my work at times when the 
nosy office manager was 
around or when my boss 
wasn’ton the phone. I got all 


my work done and no one 
ever complained about my 
output. 

I soon noticed that my su- 
periors at Spectrem — baby- 
boomer former middle-man- 
agers who’d been laid off from 
various banks in foe late ’80s 
— also worked roughly two 
hours a day. They used their 
six-plus hours of “face-time” 
engaged in such pursuits as 
de al in g with their spouses 
and children, gossiping with 
one another and planning 
trips. Unlike the few jobs that 
require constant attention, 
such as answering phones or 
waiting tables, most desk jobs 
can be completely ffnickpH m 
a few hours a day. This is 
America's dirty corporate 
secret. 

Ted Ball gets hot under the 
white collar for San Francisco- 
based magazine Mig/u. 

Jackdaw wants your Jewels. B- 
mailjackdaw@guardian- 
eo.uk.; fax 01 71-713 4366; Jack- 
daw. The Guardian. 119 
Farringdan Road, London . 
EC1R3ER. 


Dan Glaister 
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Clarke must go 
further and make 
a grand gesture 



T HE debate surrounding 
the Post-Budget British 
economy revolves 
around two different targets. 
The first is the credibility or 
the Treasury's y per cent 
growth target for the 1996 cal- 
ender year The second is the 
Bank of England's mandate to 
bring its favoured measure of 
inflation down below 2.5 per 
cent — preferably by the end 
of this Parliament, but cer- 


tainly within two years. It 
was with these two seemingly 
irreconcilable figures that the 
Chancellor and the Governor 
of the Bank of England had to 
grapple at their December 
monetary meeting. 

Ahead of the session the 
Treasury saw three possible 
options: holding rates where 
they are; cutting base rates by 
a half per cent or going for o 
Federal Reserve- Bundesbank 
style quarter-point cut. There 
was little doubt inside the 
Treasury that a rate cut was 
needed given the softness in 
the UK economy seen this 
autumn and this message was 
reinforced by the relatively 
benign trend in Inflation. 

The Treasury, and no doubt 
the Chancellor, grappling 
with the disappointment on 
his backbenches, knew that it 
would be necessary to go into 
the decision-making meeting 
in a base-rate cutting mode: 
otherwise they would be seen 
as fighting an Inflation de- 


mon, which does not really 
exist and, as importantly, put- 
ting the budget arithmetic at 
risk. If growth comes in sub- 
stantially below 3 per cent in 
i the IR90 calender year, then it 
is possible, despite cautious 
projections, that the Govern- 
ment would be so constrained 
by public sector borrowing 
that the second tranche of tax 
cutting — in the next budget 
— would bo as disappointing 
as that just seen. 

Fortunately, for the Chan- 
cellor’s peace of mind and the 
Treasury's growth forecast. 
Eddie George arrived with a 
quarter-point cut in base 

rates to 6.5 per cent in his 
back pocket. Kenneth Clarke, 
by all accounts, was able to 
cry snap. The just released 
November unemployment 1 
number, showing a 20.-100 1 
drop together with some up- 
ward revisions to retail sales, 
gave Mr Clarke some reasons 
to go for a cautious rather 
than bolder approach. But 


Uiere can be little rtoubr that 
he will be seeking more come 
the February meeting. 

What seemed more surpris- 
ing to mast analysts was the 
Governor's acceptance that a 
rate cut was not only possible 
but perhaps even desirable 
Mr George has had an uncom- 
fortable ride since May, when 
he recommended a base rate 
increase and was rebuffed at 
the Treasury He has been 
portrayed as an anti-inflation 
fanatic, who when it came to 
the crunch was willing to 
back down in the face of the 
Clarke bulldozer- 

In testimony before the 
Treasury Select Committee a 
week ago, the Governor had 
been characterised as uncom- 
promising in his battle 
against inflation 1 still true) 
and reeled off all the reasons 1 
why inflation was still a dan- 
ger That was Largely because \ 
his interrogators neglected to 
ask him the reasons why in- 
flation might be seen to be in 


retreat. Had they done so Mr 
George would have produced 
an equally powerful list of fac- 
tors including downward 
revisions in gross domestic 
product, retail prices data 
and average wage levels, stu- 
diously avoiding die puzzling 
brood money figures. 

In fact the Bank of Eng- 
land's inflation simulations, 
which look at the likely rate 
of inflation two years from 
now. show a remarkable shift 
in the balance of probabili- 
ties. For the first time since 
the Bank has been engaged in 
this technical exercise — ini- 
tially aiming to bring infla- 
tion into the lower half of the 
3 to 4 per cent target range 
and more recently below 2.5 
per rent — they suggest that 
this is within grasp. If that 
proves vo he ifc* case victory 
m the the UK's three-decade 
smuggle with surging price 
levels could !*■ in sight 

Indeed, the calm with 1 
which the financial markets ! 


took the rate reduction trill 
be encouraging. Instead of 

sinking, as has been the case 

for much of this year, the 
pound strengthened margin- 
ally. Moreover, the Bank 
takes the view that moving 
interest rates by a quarter- 
point. rather than the bolder 
strokes that the UK is used to, 
puts Britain among more 
sophisticated economies. 

in itself the quarter point 
rate cut is not. however, go- 
ing to create the elusive feel- ■ 
good factor which the Conser- 
vatives need to restore their | 
political fortunes. The CBI 
was fairly grudging in its res- 
ponse. Only the Amec con- 
struction group, engaged in a 
fight for its independence 
with the marauder Kvaerner, 
was willing to bet substantial 
industrial benefits from the 
Chancellor's action. If. as 
some analysts believe, the key 
to meeting the growth target 
is breathing life back into the 
housing market then the most 


important development this 
winter has been the striking 
reduction in mortgage costs. 

Rates at the market leader 
Halifax have tumbled since 
September (in three steps) 
from 8.35 per cent to 7.49 per 
cent — not far off a full point 
This could give a fillip to 
housing demand but as im- 
portantly, delivers an income 
boost to homeowners, which 
is more significant than the 
Budget tax cuts. 

It is the combination of this 
windfall, with the money 
which will flow into the econ- 
omy from the National Grid 
distribution, the building 
society mergers and the matu- 
rity of Tessa savings accounts 
which ought to boost retail 
sales in the coming months, 
feeding through to production 
and GDP. 

However, if Mr Clarke is to 
have any real chance of 
reaching his disparaged 

growth target then he will 
have to move further. 


Mortgage rates lowest for 30 years 


Third fall since 
September after 
0.25pc base cut 


Margaret Hughes 
and Cliff Jones 



ORTGAGE 
rates fell yester- 
day to their low- 
est level for al- 
most 30 years as 
the cut in bank base rates 
prompted major lenders to 
reduce their home loan rates 
for the second time in two 
weeks and for the third time 
since September. The previ- 
ous two reductions came 
without a corresponding cut 
in bank base rates. 

The surprise cut of 0.25 per 
cent in mortgage rates to 
their lowest level since May 
1966. will mean the cost of a 
£30.000 repayment mortgage 
will have fallen by almost £14 
a month since September. 

Borrowers with a £60.000 
repayment mortgage will 
have an extra £31 in their 
pockets. 

The new rates are effective 
immediately for new borrow- 
ers, but most existing custom- 
ers will have to wait until 
February I to benefit 

This latest cut, however, 
will be depressing for savers 
who will see the tax gain an- 
nounced in the Budget wiped 


out. The Chancellor an- 
nounced last month that tax 
on savings would be reduced 
from 25 per cent to 20 per cent 
with effect from next April. 

Britain's biggest mortgage 
lender, the Halifax, led the 
way by cutting its mortgage 
rate by 0.25 per cent to 7.49 
per cent. 

Announcing the cut Hali- 
fax chief executive Mike 
Blackburn said: “The Halites: 
led the way last month with a 
rate cut for our borrowers 
and we are delighted that the 
bank base rate has now come 
down, enabling the Halifax to 
pass on even more benefits to 
its 2.4 million borrowers." 

. The Halifax was quickly fol- 
lowed by other major lenders, 
such as the Nationwide and 
the Woolwich, with the Na- 
tionwide again undercutting 
its rivals and setting its stan- 
dard mortgage rate at 7.44 per 
cent. 

Britain’s second largest 
lender. Abbey National, 
reduced its tiered rates by 
025 per cent, starting at 7.54 
per cent for loans of less than 
£60.000. falling to 7.49 per cent 
for loans up to £100.000, above 
which the rate is 7.44 per 
cent ‘ 

The Halifax move was 


Mortgage reductions 


Monthly payments, £s. 

Repayment 


8.35% - What you 
paid m Aug 1995 


SAB* 



&M 

596.10b .-S--. ■"•SgSj 
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echoed by the Bradford & 
Blngley, the Britannia, Bris- 
tol & West and Coventry 
building societies, setting 
their new mortgage rate at 
7.49 per cent, while the 
National & Provincial set its 
new lending rate at 7.54 per 
cent 

The Portman, Skipton and 
Dunfermline building societ- 
ies, none of whom changed 
their rates in November, cut 
half a percentage point off 
their rates to 7.49. 

Direct Line undercut its 
branch-based rivals with a 
drop of a quarter per cent to 
6.7 per cent But there was no 
announcement from any 
banks, which said they were 
reviewing their rates. 

There is increasing specula- 
I tiou that further rate cuts will 
| come in the new year. 

A spokesman for Midland 
Bank, whose mortgage rate 
remains at 7.75 per cent said 
“Many lenders are anticipat- 
ing a further rate cut of a 
quarter per cent in January 
and this would have contrib- 
uted to the decision to cut 
rates a second time." . 

Though some mortgage 
lenders were disappointed by 
the size of file base rate cut 
the fact that they followed 
suit so quickly indicates their 
desperate need to kick start 
the moribund housing 
market 

Peter Miller, national hous- 
ing spokesman for the the 
Royal Institution of Char- 
tered Surveyors applauded 
the timing of the cut which he 
said was “just in time for the 
vitally important January 
market". 

He added: ‘The mortgage 
rate cut will enable the bous- 
ing market to build on a 
much more certain base in 
1996 as it will give many 
people the confidence 'to enter 
the housing market" 

But while also welcoming 
yesterday’s move, Marcus 
Balderston, president-elect of 
the National Association of 
Estate Agents, claimed it was 
not enough and called on the 
Government to go still further 
with another cut early next 
year. 

He said: "The least the 
Chancellor should have done 
would have been to reduce 
rates by half a per cent to 
make the cut worthwhile. A 
reduction of a quarter per 
cent is unlikely to have any 
significant e ff ect on the mar- 
ket in the short term. 

"But, hopeflzlly, yesterday’s 
cut will be one more brick in 
the wall to sustained recovery 
in the housing market ” 



George U-tum throws markets 


Hope for unemployed as jobless 

figures drop and vacancies rise 


House prices set 
to turn the corner 


But experts are 
unable to agree 
on when it will 
happen, writes 
WILL HUTTON 

F IRST-TIME house buyers 
haven’t had it so good for 
30 years. House prices 
are already low in relation to 
wages: but with mortgage 
rates dropping yesterday to 
around 7.5 per cent even be- 
fore allowing for special dis- 
counts, house purchases are 
becoming even more attrac- 
tive. If there was any confi- 
dence that house prices would 
start to rise, the market could 
turn on a sixpence. 

For the market is structur- 
ally unstable. The current 
story is one of cheap houses 
becoming cheaper in real 
terms because of the over- 
hang of negative equity, the 
rapid growth of insecure 
forms of employment and the 
high levels of debt with which 
home-owners are saddled. 

But the housing market has 
all the characteristics of any 
other market — overshooting 
upwards and downwards as 
bouts of optimism and pessi- 
mism seize market 
participants. 

At the moment pessimism 
is all the rage but, if history is 
any guide, one day that will 
change. The question is judg- 
ing when. 

That doesn’t mean that 
Britain is in for another 1980s 
house-price boom — there 
just isn’t the degree of credit 
or straightforward animal op- 
timism around to produce 
such a rise; and in a low-infla- 
tion environment even a 
strong rise in bouse prices 
may not stray much into 
double figures. 

But David Miles, chief econ- 
omist of Merrill Lynch, antic- 
ipates a turnaround some- 
time over the next two years, 
notwithstanding job insecu- 
rity and the debt overhang. It 
won’t be 1987/88 all over 
again, but the market is set 
for a turn. 

In a sense the housing mar- 
ket exactly reflects two oppos- 
ing tendencies that have 


resulted from the great That- 
cherite experiment. The de- 
pressing tendency is what the 
deregulation of the labour 
market has done to the 
capacity of the better-paid 
manual workers and middle- 
ranking white-collar workers 
to shoulder the long-term 
commitment of 25-year mort- 
gage repayments. 

The contrary impulse is 
that deregulation has created 
a vast financial services in- 
dustry dedicated to the mar- 
keting of money in a fashion 
hitherto unknown. Yester- 
day’s competition among 
lenders to lower mortgage 
rates, along with the juicy dis- 
counts to first-time buyers, is 
a proxy of the anxiety of 
building societies and banks 
to lend and it Is this, com- 
bined with the sheer afforda- 
bility of houses, that per- 
suades Mr Miles that the 
market could turn. 

One important roadblock is 
the market's recent history. 
This persuades valuers to 
keep pitching their assess- 
ments conservatively. With 
lenders anxious not to lend 
the 100 per cent mortgages of 
yore, offering instead loans of 
up to 80 per cent of valuation 
and then asking for insurance 
policies to guarantee higher 
loans, the bias is to keep 
prices and activity low. 

However, once the market 
changes gear, the upward 
Spiral familiar from the 1980s 
could easily be rekindled. 
Valuers become optimistic 
and lenders keen to expand 
their business regain their 
confidence. That sets in train 
a virtuous circle in which ris- 
ing prices beget more confi- 
dence from buyers. This 
starts to lift consumption and 
activity more generally, and 
In a flexible labour market 
hourly wage rates can harden 
as quickly as they soften. 

Even in a wider disinfla- 
tionary climate the scope for 
the British bousing market to 
get up to its old tricks is con- 
siderable. The question is 
when prices will have fallen 
far enough to trigger the next 
leg of instability. Yesterday’s 
interest rate cut can only 
str e n gthen the optimists’ case 
— hut after the last seven 
years even they are cautious 
about calling the turn. 
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Eddie’s ch. .ch. .changes 


May 5: Without an interest rate rise, the 
authorities could wery quickly be faced with a 
loss of credibility and a very difficult marfcet 
situation.’ 

June 7s ‘interest rate need to be raised sooner 
rather than later.’ 

September 18 s *He one will be happier than I iff 

we Hit the Inflation taroet without some further 
rise in Interest rates. I will then happily eat 
humble pie- But the case ftr an immediate rise 
in interest rates has become less pressing.’ 
Yesterday: *We have proposed the reduction in 
interest rates. I am delighted we have been 
able to move to a situation where we will, I 
hope, be able to move in smaller steps hi the 

future.’ 

last week were a month old, 
and I think the markets have 
been a hit thrown by this. 

There were also suspicions 
jn the City that the Governor 
may have been reluctant pub- 
licly to oppose the Chancellor 
again and risk losing bis au- 
thority in the eyes of dealers. 

David Coleman, of the Ca- 
nadian Imperial Bank of Com- 
merce, said: supporting 

the Treasury this, time 


around, Mr George gains a lit- 
tle bit .of credibility, and, 
given that the cut was a 
pretty miserly 0.25 percentage 
points, without costing a 
great deal”' . 

The Treasury had set up 
three potential policy options 
tor review; no change, and 
quarter and half per cent 
cuts. - 

The outlook for inflation 
and the economic slowdown 


made a strong case for a rate 
cut and both the Bank and 
Treasury were keen to show 
that their thinking was not 
dominated by inflation. 

Mr George insisted at a 
press conference yesterday 
that the rationale was en- 
tirely economic and that he 
had become “more sanguine” 
about Inflationary pressures 
since the monthly Inflation 
Report and the Budget 
A key factor behind the 
shift in thinking is thought to 
have been last month’s evi- 
dence of a.sharp drop in price 
pressures on the high street 
The retail price index grew by 
3-2 per cent in the year to Oc- 
tober. compared with 3.9 per 
cent the previous month, 
while the underlying rate, 
which strips out mortgage 
payments, came down, from 
3.1 per cent to 2.9 per cent 
Some economists said Mr 
George's stance suggested 
that November’s inflation fig* 
ures, which are published 
today, will show a further im- 
provement. Figures from the 
Central Statistical Office this 
week, showing slower growth 
in the price tags on goods 
leaving factory gates, have 
also pleased Bank of England 
economists. 


SarahRyh 


U NEMPLOYMENT fell to 
its lowest level for four 
and a half years last month, 
according to figures pub- 
lished yesterday, showing 
the total dropping below 
the 2.25 million mark. 

The fall in November of 
20,400 was twice as big as 
City analysts expected. It 
was the 27th consecutive 
decrease according to the 
Central Statistical Office. 

A bright future for job 
seekers appeared as the 
level of vacancies at job 
centres rose by 2^ per cent 
over the three months to 
November, bringing the 
total to 237.000, and job 
centres placed 179,800 
people In work — in both 
cases the highest since Jan- 
uary. 1980. , 

The seasonally-adjusted I 
unemployment rate fell 
back to 8 per cent from 8.1 
per cent, the lowest since 
May 1991 and one of the 
lowest rates In the Euro- 
pean Union, according to 
Eric Forth, the Education 
and Employment minister. 

City analysts gave warn- 
ing that the CSO survey of 


the workfbrce in employ- 
ment, carried out on a 
three-month basis, showed 
the number of people in 
work in the quarter to 
September had fallen by 
22 , 000 . 

“Despite a M in the 
headline unemployment 
measure in November, the 
labour market data was at 
best a mixed indicator of 
the state of activity in the 
final quarter of the year,” 
said Adam Cole, of James 
Capel&Co. 

Jonathan Loynes, of 
HSBC Midland, warned of 
further rises in unemploy- 
ment and said the weak- 
ness of the underlying jobs 
market was partly respon- 
sible for the failure of aver- 
age earnings to grow. 

The CSO said yesterday 
that wage growth in Octo- 
ber was 3.25 per cent, the 
fourth month at that level 

Mr Cole said: “With mort- 
gage rate reductions and 
utilities rebates likely to 
push headline inflation to I 
below i per cent in the early , 
months of next year, the I 
crucial point in the pay 
round, there is every chance 
that basic pay settlements 

will foil in 1996.” 


Sarah Ryle 


H IGH street traders yester- 
day received tentative 
signs that the consumer is 
stirring in time for the tradi- 
tional Christmas spending 
spree, as official November 
sales figures showed the 
strongest monthly rise since 
February. 

Business leaders, however, 
were cautious about last 
month’s 0.6 per cent upturn 
because the November figure 
was just 1.1 per cent higher 
than at the same time last 
year, according to data from 
the Central Statistical Office. 

Richard Brown, British 
Chambers of Commerce dep- 
uty director general, said: 
“Sales volume growth has 
barely recovered to where it 
was in July, and a 1-1 per cent 
growth over the last 12 
months is nothing to get ex- 
cited about The position in 


the high street remains rela- 
tively subdued. Much as we 
would like to see consumer 
confidence picking up. we are 
not seeing the beginning of a 
consumer boom.” 

The clothing and footwear 
and household goods trades 
fared best, but food stores had 
a dull month. 

Sales volumes in the cloth- 
ing and footwear trade rose 
by 2.7 per cent in November 
against the previous month, 
adding 0.4 per cent to die 
overall monthly sales growth, 
according to the seasonally- 
adjusted CSO figures. 

City analysts said much of 
the pick-up was due to the cold 
weather which sent consumers 
scurrying for winter wear. 

Ciaran Barr, of Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell, said: “Al- 
though there are divergences 
between the sectors, the 
underlying trend remains 
subdued and we expect only 
modest growth.” 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 
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Catering group complains to the T akeover Panel 



will cut 4,000 jobs 


Ian Mbs 


Material worries . 


John Randall. MFI m a n a gi ng director, feels tumble to pass rising chipboard prices onto the consumer photograph: e Hamilton west 


Stagnant MFI misses high street boom 


Roger Cows 


F urniture group mfi 
yesterday reported a 
profits slump of almost 
a third, as the retail indus- 
try issued mixed bulletins 
about the sector’s health. 

Stagnant sales in METs 
Hygena kitchen and 
Schreiber furniture div- 
isions were at odds with 
yesterday’s statistics sug- 
gesting a high street boom 
in November. Gloom at MFI 
was matched at discount 
chain Kwik Save and in 
forecasts for Sainsbury. 
Kwik Save gave wa rning 

that profits have been hit 


News in brief 


by food price wars, while 
an analysis of Sainsbury’s 
prospects by NatWest Secu- 
rities lowered the forecast 
for this year’s profits by 
£25 million. 

A contrasting picture is 
likely from Asda. It will 
disclose annnal results 
morning which are ex- 
pected to show that sales 
are continuing well ahaaa 
of last year. 

MFI said the foil in prof- 
its to just over £20 million 
was due to a surge in the 
cost .of chipboard and 
heavy investment in manu- 
facturing, although sales 
were up slightly at 
£381 milli on. 


Chairman Derek Hunt 
said yesterday’s interest 
rate reduction would have 
little impact. “We have had 
no help from the housing 
market in the past five 
years and we are not look- 
ing for any now.” 

Mr Hunt said MFI was in- 
vesting heavily in manufac- 
turing and in the new store 
format. Homeworks, 
though which it hoped to 
increase sales and release 
surplus space for rental or 
other use. 

Acc ordin g to John Ran- 
dall, MFTs managing direc- 
tor, it has not been possible 
to pass on to the consumer 
all the 30 per cent increase 


over the past 15 months in 
the price of chipboard. Al- 
though the cost position 
has Improved, he said it 
was impossible to predict 
the next movement. 

At Kwik Save, chairman 
Simon Keswick said sales 
had risen by 10 per cent in 
the past three months, bat 
growth had slowed in the 
face of growing pre-Christ- 
mas price competition and 
profit margins were being 
squeezed. 

The group’s shares fell by 
39p to 5l9p as analysts 
reduced profit predictions. 

Kwik Save’s difficulties 
are seen as being untypical 
of the supermarket sector. 


It is caught between the 
scale of the supers to res and 
the long-term planning of 
continental discounters 
such as Aldi and Netto, 
which are prepared to forgo 
immediate profits as they 
build up their UK 
businesses. 

William de Winton, ana- 
lyst at Hoare Govett, said: 
“Kwik Save's problems are 
a function of the simple feet 
that the superstores have 
managed to the dis- 

counters to what amounts 
to a niche. In total they 
have had no market share 
growth over the past 15 
months, but they are still 
patting on capacity." 


F ORTE last night upped 
foe stakes in its fight 
to stave off Granada’s 
£3.4 billion claim- 
ing Granada was contemplat- 
ing cuts of between 4,000 and 
5,000 jobs if it wins control. 

The fresh war of words in 
the fight for the hotel and ca- 
tering group came after it pro- 
tested to the Takeover Panel 
about that Granada 

would be able to trim 
fine milli on a year from its 
cost base. 

Granada immediately de- 
nied this, insisting it had at 
no point pledged to make 
such a cost saving and that it 
did not propose to discuss job 
cuts at toe moment. 

Forte, which has embarked 
on a series of disposals in an 
attempt to counter the bid. 
has complained to toe Panel 
about reported comments on 
the issue by the Granada 
executive, Gerry Robin- 
son. 

Forte said it had asked toe 
Panel for “formal clarifica- 
tion” about where the claims 
had come from, and, if they 
had come from Granada it- 
self, how the company had ar- 
rived at a figure of £100 mil- 
lion. 

It has complained to the 
Panel under sections 19 and 
20 of the Takeover Code, toe 


informal rule book which ex- 
ists to control etiquette dur- 
ing takeover battles. Those 
sections concern the "qual- 
ity" of information made pub- 
lic during such contests, and 
stipulate that if a company 
issues .information, it distrib- 
utes it equally to all share- 
holders. 

Granada has already made 
its own complaint to toe 
Panel concerning the large 
n umber of disposals Forte has 
announced since it launched 
its bid toree weeks ago. 

These include LlUywhites. 
the prestigious sports shop in 
London’s Piccadilly. Grier- 
sons, the up-market wine and 
spirits wholesaler, and one-off 
hotel sales. In addition. Forte 
has also pledged to sell Its 
prized 68 per cent stake in toe 
Savoy Hotel group. 

Sir Rocco Porte;, Forte’s 
chairman and chief execu- 
tive, said it was “absolute gar- 
bage** that Granada could pos- 
sibly strip out £100 million 
from his company’s cost base. 

Insisting that to carry out 
savings of that magnitude 
Granada would have to cut. 
between 4,000 and 5,000 jobs, 
he said tost that would mean 
having to run hotels without 
any staff. “Granada’s twin 
strategy of biking prices and 
slashing costs shows they 


have no idea about running 
hotels,’’ he added. 

But a Granada spokesman 


said that at no time had toe 
company gone on record to 
say that it could strip 
£100 million from Forte’s cost 
base. “This is mischief-mak- 
ing by Porte. We are totally 
confident of our analysis of 
their underperforming 
businesses,” he said. 

"We can see there are sub- 
stantial cost savin gs to be 
made, -but do not intend to 
comment at this juncture, ex- 
actly where they will comer 

Meanwhile, as both sides 
stepped up their initiative to 
woo City institutions, Mer- 
cury Asset Management, the 
biggest sfngV shareholder in 
both Granada and Forte, has 
continued to increase, its 
gtekafi in both companies. 

MAM, which is expected to 
come out in support of Gra- 
nada, has lifted its stake in 
Forte to 13.53 per cent and in 
Granada to 14^9 per cent 

But America’s Capital, 
Group, Forte’s second-biggest 
qtiarf >b °l ri pr , h*a continued to 
reduce its stake in the com- 
pany, last ni^rt confirming it 
now holds less than 2.6 per 
cent of the company. 

Mr Robinson Is thought to 
have twpj personally around 
70 per cent of Granada’s insti- 
tutional shareholders since 
he launched toe bid. Tomor- 
row he meets the Forte Coun- 
cil, the mysterious body 
which can in theory block a 
takeover. 


Tomkins bounces back 
to its industrial roots 


Airline starts to prune 
top management 

BRITISH Airways yesterday reduced its top management by more 
than half, from 25 toll, as part cfapolicy to streamline decision- 
maktag initiated by Bob Ay ling, BA's new chief executive, who 
takes up his post on January I. There was speculation in toe 
company that toe move would be acconqnnied by top-level 
redun dancies. 

But only one senior pypcutiw is taking immpriia tp mtii- pmpnr and 

another Is leaving the company. The workforce will ronain at 
around 55,000, and there are plans to increase staff at Gatwtek by a 
further 800 next year. The senior managers involved earn well over 
£100,000 a year . —Keith Harper 


Pacific leads gems boom 

THE booming Pacific Rim markets helped global sales of dia- 
monds to W.5 billion, against $4.3 billion in 1994. The gi a nt De 
Beers group, which sells more than 80 per cent of the world's 
rough gemstones, is thought to be planning an all-out advertising 
blitz in China, Malaysia and Thailand 
Meanwhile, toe group said talks will resume in Moscow next 
weds aimed at keeping Russia — the world’s second-biggest 
dimaond producer — inside De Beers' marketing cartel, the 
Central Selling Organisation (CSO). The existing agreement looks 
set to be rolled into 1996. — Dan Atkinson 


Power firm’s dividend 

EAST Midlands Electricity yesterday moved to strengthen its 

defences against arty possible takeover bid by announcing a 
special dividend of £238 million, or £120 per share, to its share- 
holders. It also paid out £186 million last November, makin g a 
total cf £600 million paid to shareholders in the past 18 months. 

The company was reporting a rise in half-year pre-tax prefits of 
12.4 per cent at £96.7 mill io n — with the scheduled £54.60 discount 
for domestic users. — Pauline Springea 


Hobson sold for Cf 21 m 

HILLSDOWN Holdings, toe food and drinks combine, yesterday 
agreed to pay £121 million for food group Hobson, which is a 
leading supplier to the Co-op. Hillsdown said it expects to make 

savings on the packaging and raw materials side of Hobson whose 
products include tea, coffee and packaged groceries. —Ian King 


Base Rate 

Bank of Scotland 
announces 
that with effect from 
Wednesday 
13 December 1995 
its Base Rate has been 
reduced from 
6.75% per annum to 
6.50% per annum. 


OF SfiOTLAMD 

A FRTBNP FOR LIFE 
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Nordic takeover battle 
for Amec erupts in row 


Outlook/ Gates 
Rubber purchase 
soaks up cash and 
relieves City, says 

Pauline Springett 


71 s 

I Ga 


Ian King 


A N ALL-OUT war of 
words erupted last 
night between 

Kvaerner, the Norwegian 
shipping and engineering 
group, and Amec, toe con- 
struction company it is trying 
to take over, as each side 
accused the other of infring- 
ing the City's takeover rules. 

The two combatants were 
taking legal advice after SBC 
Warburg. Kvaemer’s City ad- 
viser. was criticised by toe 
Takeover Panel for misrepre- 
senting comments made by 
the Panel on Tuesday. 

Making its second public 
intervention in as many days, 
the Panel said Warburg had 
not accurately reflected its 
published findings. 

The Panel made its unex- 
pected statement after War- 
burg published a document 
which appeared to accuse 
Amec of trying to create a 
false market in its own 
shares. 

In toe document, circulated 


widely in the City. Kvaerner's 
chief executive Erik TOnseto 
said the Panel’s statement 
had raised "serious 
questions’ ’. 

He said: "Leaving aside the 
first-denied-and-finally-con- 
fessed deliberate breach of 
toe Takeover Code, was an at- 
tempt made to create a false 
or misleading market in 
Amec shares? 

“Were certain investors en- 
couraged to deal in Amec 
shares on toe basis of mate- 
rial information from the 
Amec defence document be- 
fore its publication?" 

Mr Tonseth said it was 
"profoundly unsatisfactory” 
that Amec had dissociated 
rumours concerning its prof- 
its only after toe Takeover 
Panel's first intervention. 

Meanwhile, Financial Dy- 
namics, the financial public 
relations adviser sacked by 
Amec on Tuesday, also at- 
tacked toe document put out 
by Warburg. 

It said the Warburg state- 
ment had made references to 
the Panel’s first pronounce- 


ment which were “clearly de- 
famatory” of it 

The adviser added: “The 
statement clearly refers to toe 
conduct of Financial Dynam- 
ics even if we are not named , 
but toe Panel did not find that 
there was a deliberate breach 
by us of the Takeover Code. 1 

It has also emerged that 
Amec has offered its new 
chief executive, Peter Mason, 
a two-year rolling contract 
and a salary of £300.000 a year 
when he takes up the position 
early next year. In addition, 
Mr Mason will qualify for an 
incentive arrangement, en- 
titling him to a maximum 
annual bonus of up to 50 per 
cent of his annual salary. 

The figures, disclosed in 
Amec's latest defence docu- 
ment came as Kvaerner an- 
nounced that it had snapped 
up another 1.8 million Amec 
shares on the market taking 
its stake in toe company to 
23.49 per cent 

Amec shares closed down 
lp. at 99p, against the £1 
Kvaerner has bid. The con- 
test's closing date is Monday. 


‘Euro’ launch set for 1999 


John Palmer in Brussels 


T HE 15 beads of govern- 
ment of the European 
Union will formally 
agree to call the proposed 
single European currency 
“the Euro" when they meet in 
Madrid tomorrow. The EU 
summit will also confirm Jan- 
uary 1999 as the start date for 
the final phase of economic 
and monetary union. 

Almost all the remaining 
differences between France 
and Germany over the transi- 
tion to a single currency have 
now been resolved. The 
French government has ac- 
cepted that toe crucial deci- 
sion on which countries qual- 


ify for monetary union will be 
taken "early in 1998”, rather 
than at toe end of 1997 as 
Paris had originally insisted. 

With virtually all technical 
issues resolved, the issuing of 
notes and coin in Euros will 
be completed by toe middle of 
2002. 

“Few if anyone believes 
that ’Euro' is the most excit- 
ing or poetic name that could 
have been chosen, but it 
proved to have fewer political 
problems attached to it than 
any likely alternative." one 
senior ECJ diplomat said yes- 
terday. 

EU governments remain 
nervous about the ability of 
some key countries, notably 
Belgium and France, to meet 


the Maastricht criteria. And 
there are fears that if the cur- 
rent slowdown in growth per- 
sists it could undermine the 
progress already made in 
reducing government deficits 
and make a delay in toe 1999 
timetable inevitable. 

But the Commission 
remains confident that 
growth will again pick up 
strongly towards toe end of 
next year and that at least 
eight of the 15 EU member 
states will qualify to take part 
in the single currency by the 
end of toe following year. 

Meanwhile, a poll of 160 
major European businesses 
shows that more than 70 per 
cent support a single Euro- 
pean currency. 


) MEINS’ $1 billion 
(£658 million) takeover of 
Gates Rubber yesterday 
met universal welcome in the 
City as a return to toe con- 
glomerate’s industrial roots. 

It is the biggest deal the 
group has done since it ac- 
quired foods group Ranks Ho- 
vis McDoogall for £S90mU- 
lion three years ago. 

It had made no secret of its 
desire for another acquisi- 
tion. The only problem ap- 
peared to be finding a suitable 
candidate. 

The acquisition of Gates 
Rubber, toe world’s leading 
producer of power trans 
mission belts and hoses for 
the car industry, met with 
more instant approval than 
file RHM deal That was ini- 
tially criticised because it 
was a foray into the volatile 
foods sector, relatively unfa - 
miliar territory for the com- 
pany. By contrast, the Gates 
deal sees Tomkins back on 
home ground. Also, thanks to 
its size, it reduces the group’s 
reliance on its foods division. 

The acquisition will in- 
crease the proportion of Tom- 
kins’ profits which come from 
the US, currently at 51 per 
cent, with most cf the balance 
coming from toe UK The 
commercial climate in the UK 
and US for Tomkins, a spokes- 
man said, was more condu- 
cive to Its type of business 
than the European Union. 

Tomkins had been tenting 
to the Gates Corporation 
since last spring. But it had to 
beat off several rivals, includ- 
ing Houston-based industrial 
group, Tenneco, and Ohio’s 
car parts manufacturer, Dana 
Corporation- 

Full details have yet to be 
announced but the bare bones 
of the deal are that, in addi- 
tion to paying $1 billion, Tom- 
kins will take on $240 million 
in debt 

The acquisition will be paid 
for by Issuing convertible 
equity to family shareholders 
at Gates, which is one cf toe 
world's largest private com- 
panies. Tomkins has said 
those shareholders would be 
long-term holders of the 
stock, suggesting such a con- 
dition will be written into the 


BA agrees Dassault joint venture 


Nicholas Bannister 
Technology Editor 


RITISH Aerospace chief 
executive Dick Evans 
yesterday unveiled a 
new joint venture with Das- 
sault Aviation, the leading 
French military aircraft com- 
pany: as he called for greater 
consolidation of the European 
defence industry. 

Mr Evans said the Euro- 
pean defence industry needed 
lasting structural alliances, 
in order to compete against 
US manufa cturers. National 
procurement within Europe 
should be progressively 
opened up to Europe-wide 
competition. 

Simply throwing the mar- 


ket open to unbridled compe- 
tition would make it easier 
for US companies to “slice 
progressively their way into 
Europe”. 

The greatest threat, he said, 
was from giant US defence 
groups like Lockheed Martin 
and a combined Boeing and 
McDonnell Douglas. These 
groups competed against a 
range of much smaller Euro- 
pean companies. 

Britain, France, Germany, 
Spain, Italy and Sweden alone 
had 10 helicopter and military 
aircraft companies, 11 missile 
companies, 10 tank and ar- 
moured personnel carrier 
companies and 14 shipyards. 

BAe has reached initial 
agreement with Dassault for a 
joint venture company which 


would initially concentrate 
on developing technologies 
and processes for the parent 
companies’ own products and 
on developing prototypes for 
later programmes. 

In effect the two groups in- 
tend to pool resources in 
order to start long-term 
research and development 
work on the European Future 
Offensive Aircraft, the ex- 
pected successor to tbe four- 
nation Euroflghter which is 
scheduled to go into produc- 
tion soon. 

Mr Volker Ruhe. Ger- 
many’s defence minister, said 
on Tuesday that his country 
might soften its decision to 
reduce its Eurofighter order 
from 250 to 140 planes, by buy- 
ing a further 30 aircraft. 



Alliances . . . BA chief 
executive Dick Evans 


small print Gates’ agreement 
to accept payment in this way 
gave a boost to Tomkins' 
shares, ahhmigh some ana- 
lysts counselled caution in 
case it later emerged that the 
shares had been offered on 
overly generous teems. 

The City liked tbe sound cf 
Gates Rubber, commenting 
that it seemed a sensible and 
sizeable move, and by the 
close of the market, Tomkins 
shares had gained 7p to 289p. 

But analysts also felt they 
would like to see toe exact fi- 
nancial terms of tbe deal be- 
fore passing final Jud gmen t 
The nuts and holts are still 
being thrashed out so toe City 
will have to wait until toe 
new year to find out more. 

The Gates Rubber business, 
which is headquartered in 
Denver, Colorado, employs 
14,000 staff in 40 factories in 
13 countries. It has 60 per cent 
of the US market for rubber 
automotive products and last 
year reported sales of 
$1.4 ballon. 

Tomkins would not be 
drawn about possible restruc- 
turing and redundancies but 
analysts agreed that there is 
scope for cost savings and the 
company is not likely to 


shrink from biting the bullet 
It has 50,000 staff working in 
50 factories in 10 countries. 

During the summer Tom- 
kins appeared to signal that it 
was considering a buy-back of 
some of its shares — a com- 
mon ploy when companies 
have excess cash and nothing 
on which to spend it That 
sent mild waves of anxiety 
around the City in case Tom- 
kins should find itself 
strapped for cash and a large, 
attractive deal emerged. 

But Tomkins always dis- 
missed the buy-back rumour 
as nonsense and tire Gates 
deal appears to have finally 
put toe lid an toe gossip. It 
has also si gnalle d that Tom- 
kins is still very much in the 
business of growing by signif- 
icant acquisitions. 

Clearly it will take some 
time to sort out the nitty- 
gritty of the Gates deal, but a 
company spokesman con- 
firmed that the group would 
probably be looking for an- 
other big acquisition In two to 
three years' time. ‘It’s prema- 
ture to discuss, but we are al- 
ways seeking to grow. I can 
only say it will not be in an 
area in which we are a lead- 
ing player,” he said. 
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CHRONOMAT 

At a time when inst r u m ents unerringly cope with Mvh 2 flight data, 
continued improvements to the mechanical chronograph simply 
underscore that (here's more to time than technology. A movement's 
Intricate beauty or a hand-polished case’s lustrous gleam do put 
tedwotogkai progress In a broader p er sp ective. 
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Cricket 

Watkinson 
in the frame 


Mike Sehrey in Durban 


T HE phoney war ends 
here After messing 
Up their team selec- 
tion in the first two 
juarcoes of ihe series, Eng- 

Africa are 
still deliberating over the 
composition of their XIs for 
Test beginning 

dSln Uie Weather cot?- 
beme 

Darren Gough 
n?^? arr - in - e any over night 
t0 a batsman. 
Mark Ramprakash were defi- 

™=™ y u rUl ? d out - En Btand 
were keeping their options 
open wide. Even the name of 
Mute VVatkinson has been 
thrust into the hat. 

Watkinson came into the 
sicte last summer ns an 
off-spinner but began his 
county' career as a medium- 
fast seamer. a discipline he 
has been practising avidly in 
the nets since the team's 
arrival here on Tuesday. 

Should the conditions be ex- 
ceptionally heavy and humid 
today, went the thinking — 
and the forecast was for much 
of the same — Watkinson's I 
dual skills might serve Eng - 1 
land well, perhaps at the ex- , 
pense of Richard Illingworth. | 
But the Lancashire captain 
would have been advised not 
to have held his breath in an- 
ticipation. In fact, with the ex- 
ception of Dominic Cork, not 
one of the England bowlers 
hit the sack last night safe in 
the knowledge that he was 
definitely playing. 

John Crawley, on the other 
hand, spent yesterday prepar- 
ing himself to become the lat- 


Women catch rearguard scent 

E NGLAND’S women, dis- In the face of aggressive 
playing the fighting spirit bowling by the home side the 
of Mike Atherton and Jack last pair of Debbie Stock and 
Russell in the second Test Clare Taylor survived for 
against South Africa last more than three hours and ! 
week, and indeed the England faced 243 balls. 

A side in Pakistan on Mon- England, who drew the first 

day. batted through three ses- Test and won the second by 


■ikl 


sions yesterday to save the 
third and final Test with In- 
dia in Hyderabad, taking the 
series 1-0. 


two . runs, started - the day 
chasing 302 but finished on 
282 for nine. The opener Jan 
Brittin made 68. 




est incumbent of the No. 3 po- 
sition in the hatting order. 

Raymond Illingworth ad- 
mitted that a consistent 
Player in that spot is vital for 
England's success but that, 
with the average number of 
runs per innings scored there 
over the last decade standing 
at no more than 27. the search 
goes on. “I would like to sec 
someone come in at No. 3 and 
average somewhere in the 
upper 40s for the rest of the 
series." he said 

“John Crawley badly wants 
to play and he's shown that 
by the tremendous effort he 
has put into his fitness and 
fielding And when he does 
get in he has shown great 
concentration." 

The South Africans, too, 
were dithering about their 
side last night, unsure at that 
time whether the young West- 
ern Province batsman Jac- 
ques Kali is would reinforce 
the side at the expense of 
| their spinner. 

One extra worry yesterday 
was the soreness in Shaun 
Pollock’s left foot He was 
taken for a scan, which 
revealed nothing untoward, 
but after the fiasco involving 
Brett Schultz in the first Test 
— where the bowler played 
when unfit and broke down — 
Pollock will be required to 
undergo a stringent pre- 
match work-out this morning. 

ENGLAND (from): *M Athwrtwn. A 
Stewart, J Craratey , O Thorp*, a Mcfc, 
R Smith, TH ftaaswIL D Cork, R 
HHngwortfc, A ftMtr, O kWooim, M 
IteM. P Marti*. M WwtUiaoo. 

SOUTH AFRICA Promo A Hrarteun. a 
Kirsten, -w Crowjw, D CufHnao, J 
Rhcx tea. J lUIls, B McMillan, TO 
nate dMn S RoSocfc, C Ma U h e ra a . A 
DoamU. Sf Mrgia. C DCfkst 
Utnpirssi 0 L Orchard (SA), S A Bucknor 
tWIH TV rwptayn K E LratMObeny (SAJ. 
Match w te w t C Lloyd flftilL ' 
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g^|S; Contract wrangle 
Wm~* irritates Rowell 
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Robert A rms tr ong 


P ROTRACTED ma- 
noeuvring over con- 
tracts between the 
England squad and 
the RFU yesterday prompred 
the team manager Jack 
Rowell to call for early resolu- 
tion of the issues in dispute. 

Rowell’s appeal came be- 
fore training at Roehampton. 
Today the England players 
meet to discuss changes in 
the contracts, worth £38.000 
a season each, that have 
been recommended by their 
lawyers. 

Under the RFU deal squad 
members would receive 
£24.000, with £2.000 added per 
match. That would bring an 
England regular £36.000 for 
his commitment between No- 
vember and March, plus at 
feast an extra £2.000 if Eng- 
land arranged a Test in Aus- j 
tralin next summer. ! 

Meanwhile Ross Turnbull, i 


. -J*. 

■ j? ^ 




the Australian lawyer who is 
trying to set up a rebel world 
club championship next sum- 
mer. has promised to furnish 
England players with evi- 
dence of substantial financial 
backing for the new tourna- 
ment by tomorrow. A number 
of players are understood to 
have withheld their signa- 
tures from the RFU contracts 
to allow time to consider the 
£30,000 signing-on fee Turn- 
bull has promised. 

Although Rowell stressed 
that his players were showing 
“immense enthusiasm” in 
training sessions, the Eng- 
land manager was clearly ir- 
ritated by the mental distrac- 
tion the delay over contracts 
was causing. “I am sure the 
focus of the players could be 
debilitated and confused by 
this situation." he said. 

But he denied coming 
under RFU pressure to per- 
suade the players to sign be- 
fore Saturday's international 
with Western Samoa. 


"These young men have 
been precipitated into a new 
era of professionalism with a 
lot of things going an in the 
background,” said Rowell. 
"They may be saying to them- 
selves. ‘If I sign this contract, 
will I miss out on. something 
better round the corner?’ The 
sooner the whole business is 
out of the way the better. 
Then we can all focus on 
Saturday." 

Each player has been 
issued with . an individual 
video compiled from previous 
matches which illustrates 
areas he needs to improve on 
Rowell said: "The players 
don't want the embarrass- 
ment of having their errors 
highlighted. They are willing 
to put in the work to bring out 
their own best performance 
with all the help we can give." 
• Will Carling. England’s 
captain, missed yesterday's 
training with a cold but in- 
sisted there is no danger of 
him missing the match. 


Racing 


Quest may miss Ascot 


Put your feet up. Ramps . . - Alec Stewart takes advice from the sidelines cuve mason 


Chris Hawkins 

B ACKERS of Rough 
Quest, ante-post favour- 
ite for the Betterware 
Chase at Ascot on Saturday, 
will be keeping their fingers 
crossed after Terry Casey 
warned yesterday that the 
horse could miss the race. 

“He's got a muscle problem 
and we’re working on it but if 
he's not 100 per cent then ob- 
viously he won't run." said 
the trainer. “He’s sore on the 
top of his quarters and is bet- 
ter since being worked on by 
our physio. He had a gentle 
canter this afternoon, just to 
keep him moving, but I 
wouldn’t like to rate his 
rharicps nf ru nning . 

“If he doesn’t run it'll be a 
big disappointment as he’s a 
progressive horse in good 
form at the moment If he . 
misses out he'll go to Leopard- . 


stown on December 27 for the 
Paddy Power Chase." 

Rough Quest is quoted 9-4 
with a run in Saturday's race 
by Ladbrokes for which 
C-ouldnt Be Better is 3-1. 

Gordon Richards's Un- 
guided Missile, who will be 
ridden by Richard Dunwoody, 
is next in at 7-2 followed by 11- 
2 Young Hustler. 7-1 York- 
shire Gale, 8-1 The Frog 
Prince and 10-1 Percy 
Smollett. 

This will be something of 
an acid test for Unguided Mis- 
sile. a young giant of a horse 
who has shown great 
promise. Getting a stone from 
Couldnt Be Better, he is not 
over-burdened with lost 8lb. 

One of the features of the 
season so far has been the 
lack of a competitive chal- 
lenge from Martin Pipe in the 
big races. He has being doing 
well enough numerically with 
81 winners, but there has 


been little sign of any quality 
in the yard. 

Most of his hopes are 
pinned on Banjo, last season’s 
leading novice, who has the 
Cheltenham Gold Cup as his 
major objective. 

Pipe will also be aiming 
him for the French equivalent 
of the Gold Cup and is bring- 
ing him along slowly, waiting 
for the ground to ease. 

Granville Again, Pipe's 1993 
Champion Hurdle winner, 
has been schooling well over 
fences and is set to make his 
chasing debut at Exeter's 
N few Year's Day meeting. 

The Tote are to sponsor the 
Cambridgeshire at Newmar- 
ket and the Chester Cup next 
year. Both races, each with 
£50,000-added. became avail- 
able when William Hill (Cam- 
bridgeshire) and Ladbrokes 
(Chester Cup) recently de- 
cided to reduce their sponsor- 
ship commitments. 


Lingf ield all-weather Flat programme 


Towcester card 


IS^OAomt 
12 JO Broughtons Fa 
1.20 Ztafjr*m Danow 


1JU> Uttrw Barter 
2AOMntM 


Hpwaaaftorlha Mina’s nan* tenotadaza dm fatal NH orate* 

12.20 BROMLEY HANDICAP (Die 1)71 C3A7T 

1 502500 JACKATACK (B) (C) UChennon 1-6-0 — — — JjM“fc(7) 

2 002036 HAWAII KTOIBICil (Cl {BJDflrencaOmrtsr-O-O JVBhns3 

3 024848 OUR SHADER (14) (CD) (BF)Khray 5-0-11 . . C*rt4fe(7)** 

4 1WMB M<UDWBLODOT(WJ(CB)&(ryN«BCBctey«-« tete 

tete»(TM* 

G 000000 CABCHARQEBU«(14)(e>Tteug»e» 5-9-8 - TAMterCDO 

5 412522 SHARP MP (B)(D) (SF) R Rower WM ?!**?*♦. 

7 W0020 KSUAIKB G1RL{8) A Uo&e 1-8-3 

B 550020 AQ0EH(12) C Britain 1-9-1 . . ... M » 

9 481CCC FISHY FOOTSTEPS 112) S CliTliOO 1-0-11 SOWBWS 

10 0WB CHAHUN-D0IITSUOT(17)RGiiea 3-8-11 JW*S 

11 44^TWBESnuU.«ajURTBnWMI “»-*«■«* 

12 [©HO RACING TELEGRAPH «47) J Pajf» 5-8-7 ... ■ Ttetete 11 

13 530004 IW*W*d*>F EE2E22 

14 4300-00 MR0UVBB{19JS Prams WM 

15 500000 ASmOIOT (17) S KnipW l-S-l ABnCTnniB* 

14 00-000 NfiRRTVESTOIIIMJPHjirtngl-r-ra Jteteall 

TOP POM TIPSe «torp tap 8, Onr StedM 7. H»B SIMM • 

i -1 stiaip Imp. 7-1 m< Smm. Chwbp-Owrt Sint. 4-1 JKUtart. Our State* Mu yta.10-1 
Afltar. ' ' iirrnu 

1 2.50 WIW AFFWHUC2SHAIWMS 1m«CLM3 

1 513311 SWEET ROMEO (IB) fDJ A VwtertOBfltati 5-10-0 V *«■* • 

X 00Q3- QUtCf A WIOTEW T (444) T OtetaM 4-9-T ****** 

3 320406 TALIWTEO THtQ C*B1 B Hasten WM Cami rWhwT 


1 .50 KBRSOWTON Guana STAKES 2 YO 71 £2,314 

1 501620 FIEM OAZ{13) A herrttara 9-0 JQAbI 

2 114301 ULTIMBAnET (31] PHaSSmB-lS ... . _. ... 3BM[9|7 

3 440055 KWI1I POWER (30) Mf Uimi 9-11 .. . ,.i(Htei4» 

4 5Q222S RDACUBU 03} G IMK 8-5 . . _. .SWMteMlhia 

8 00 TOUWQ FTWDH3C* <24} k »-« _ JFIpnf 

• . X» PETOREXI110JU Damon 8-6 — AEddcrymi 

T 60505 IMKIBOUS CERT t20»r. UcAuMhe 8-a ItetenH 

3 0 OEKEHA LHBM Y (34) A Moorp fl-l . . ._. ACteK2 

• D5DW6 Qtart-r411 

10 000100 MULTI FRAMOUas (41) 00 B S«tiy B-1 _JT*»10 

11 30CDC ROWLAMOSONS CMAMi (S) G L Ui^re f-0 _ Ji Uwl l* 

1* 155002 TAKAPUNA (13] TNauoNon 5-0 ... -DWrlsM(3)B 

TOP POBM TIPSi U n M tei teimr Ctaf 1, IBra tarMpf 7, TNrar — B 

IRte 7-2 Gu. 4-1 Rratomtam Charm. 5-1 Ultra Bate*. Rod Amnia 7-1 Takipuna. i(M 

SupramPsvar. ff.l JhAKhrernam. 12 i™m« 

2.20 WBTWMSTWI MADM STAKES 2TO M C3A3B 

1- 04 3E SATUSmi {23) A Moor* 9-0 A IB— CTI 

3 003 CAMAinmBAT(44)GMaor»9-0 JWWmi2 

3 0 DARBY WfEH (64) W MuU 9-0 — — - SOMEnaT 

4 0 B4BM KBMMAM«44) P Wataya 9-0 A McOoH a 

5 COMMON WWNBCUwrarB-S — 1TMMI4 

8 CHEEK mo MPt Keen - C IfcHMrS 

7 ■ 0 LA PWBWCN4(14) Lr>ril Hununator B-fl . - Itetell 

4 40-lAVBIDE# BLOOM {37) M Cwnlngtam 5-9 JOuhm* 

• MUIttN Jortvssvn 5-9 — .T4 W Bi n il4 

TOP POMi TIPS: Cranrtta. B^r 8, 3* tatteM 7 

Sa ufc i fi 3-1 Camraian Say. 7-2 Mstm. 4-1 Be SateDM. 9-2 Lamiucr Blccm. 5-1 la PWnictw. ft-i 
CrpeWnj. M-1 9Kh IGasmen 9n«nn 

2.50 BEXLKY MAWMCAP Ira £3,357 


W11* 

4 030X1 WaDFIRE{SWT){13JR Atoaunt4-9-r .TA tetepd lf 

5 S JUST-MANA^OUd^JOnd^ 3-4-72 AUta— |{S) 

4 MMX 8B01WNTOES POHMUIA. (14) {CO»*Mwseo 5-5-11 _J Wtefceira 3* 

5 s^SoTaWlWClJfCJBUeMirhW Otera te4»ta)8 

a FATTASH(M1RTt«)S-4-2 *^ mCoa ^ 1 

g 011035 CB.OW WWUM (15) {CO)_G Mwe *f-11 JESrarmi 

10 50003 TAP ON ™)TSIB{in' Carnal S-.-9 

It 14Q300 BM«t(SO){n>SBufWM-7 . - _- 

12 kehyatta (IB) (SOI A Msoia *■»■; i ?S2«o* - 

Tap On Toofstt. ~ 

4 aft enuMmeiAL camac PACTOHS HA HD tCAP St 03, 5 63 

, 

a 125503 COTWIT (14) (CJ A 

a - 10 630 KA*KAlPSUS»eilB<l CD) C-Wirrar 1-9-10 

. - 3 , a»UIJ»3BEr(*B) CCD) PHutam 3-4-10 

6 Sa^WTASOTC24)WAV8l1teitetelwW ♦ * 

7 WMC04 

a 015242 «EmWSW*tWWTMUflW0W 

. oosm SHADOW JUOTC^ CD) DOMpitaP^Z . ^ 

10 

StaOowJiKV 


Southwell runners and riders 


3 80241 

4 100005 

5 104000 




4* ^ 

JVUniCI 


10 404001 MY40CKA114HC) JCDoocahaa 5-8-12 


1.00 Fo*trp* Uontao 

lM Vua 

2J)0 Btaon Of TroV 


ZM teWft bw 

3JJO Uerry** Lord 
3JO Mr Mortarty 


\ «t« ' z ^-~l'SST 

i *^SBB&KSsafc=P=S. 

— 

J MUCT .fl Prater (3J 


3 F2225-Z 

4 3W0P2- 

8 UW! 

3 B03O-U 

■t cxrai 2 

6 . .CP3S9>. 

. 8 ttWOO-F 

JO 'QHC-6CP 
TOP FOHMUPR 


3-13 — ROteM 

-.JWyirae 

W . _A PMoCoj 

5 .... R Iterate* 

1 0 Paras 

. ,...WPiT* 

I MWrt, terara W T, PanteM QMa « 


7-2 sizzling «ttr. 4-1 JaanTs Bar. M hnwiaii 0*X. 5-1 Grow Mai Thteain. J-1 lyma 


3.00 QUALMS PJKMaan h am uc ap cnase 2ra « ilOyte C^aso 

i - iiwtiuBBrsuii»(«>(rtPiteho*i8-ii-w 


± IB54-11 KAS1Y J0KR (14) (CD) S Kefllewil 7"1 VII — 

. 3 U2J35-U TOOHirMl-M)CB)SmosEBrtB»-1M1 - 

4 S9-SSS2 CHAP7T CNAPUBi{IS}(CS99 MtCflIA 9-11-3 

8 SBU0-40 8IIPPOSai|1»){fl))teSSBMi7-UW - 

a »/45P-HA«AHDBAYGWOB«nwn11-KHJ - _ 

TDPPPSMUPte tete e I ta ra B, Lartr» let* T 


— .A Pl faCi 

5S2J, 

It Quart 

Jltete* 


i ll-s Eate? Jrt«, 2-1 LUrfs Lon). S-i Crjff, Ctapiald. 1M Tow W SoppKbi. P-ltewrt 


3.30 ■KOTU4AC0BEDHHMB«QAPIW|BIEM>C%ni 

. t 43J610- SOWLYfMiJTMcGowwna-il-IQ .. .. J PMeCc> _ 

a 5-3210 ltt¥B«SOBLIIi{IIHD)l'Biaao 4-11-5 

3 32450-fl TWETAIPS COMET !137)fCO) J L naira 5-10-10 PM**#*" 

' 4 34F4-11 M»MOI«*mf mmSBcralTV 4-1M — 

s Hffliv wmlie ■©■bott (iosq u Bete 5-io-o fisottm* 

TOP TOflM TtPSi Mr Meftelj B, 7 

flatHa^T-4 SHWIr. Kltevei SoBho. Mi Monarfyft-I Titatin s Gaud 12-1 Outtln Ipdemo^TBraw* 


..P 047(3} 
Jltete* 


12.10 BUTTERCUP JOE (nap) 
1140 Hart teraa Oten 

1.10 Mater Tara* 
lAODrawMi 


2.10 Bap a 1 lira c 
2L40 Vlraltet (nfa) 

3.10 Do Ba Betel 


4 044000 QZAPSMAAOI (Si) (CD)E Atuon 3-0-8 SWMtaarthB 

7. OOvOll KANPOOBUMW(28)(D)AVaatella(rtNa6-S-7 .MtemnkiS 

4 646110 DUOTVAlSmiM (23) (CD) (BP) RHUMteand 3-8-13 B W I g te ra 4 

4 43*411 BAST CMOKS (IBHCU) P Mnctall S-6-8 . ACfarfcl 

TOP IUM TIPte Setefe Eartm Ate 8 ; Erap Ctefca 7, Taqten (Mar* 8 

Baatep 2-1 toy Choc*. 7-2Tau]otn Raters. 5-1 Daaogg LawyK. 6-1 Bourn Eassm Fred. Harpoon 

Louie. 8-1 DuW Vuemmo. *rraaiari 

3.20 aH0HUrrNAMDWAP(0tea)TfC2^44 

f OBS3WXMNCBIOSW(8((23}RC<«MM-11 ^sWWraartfcB* 

a 44-0606 MBQUP(IB) II UeCoraaci 3-9-8 . S£rtera7 

3 610050 3AU.TWHJ>(16)(C)(D1 CBerateab 3-9-5 _ MWjte«5 

4 300046 BY THE BAT (IB) (BF) CEItey 3-9-3 J ' I™ 

B 005040 AS»C«tel4>n' (14}(C) (0)0 long V9-3 DWrVMC*)* 

a 4®000 SKAVMKS OOMAM (423 (W R Ram 4-9-0 B «W» 

7 0-0005 mnSHTOR p«» J CJOW 3-9-0 SOWMaraa 

B 30GE50 TOMAL (14)R Ingrain 3-9-0 - - -■ S te a Bm lS 

9 62005Z SOSSORIBOOI (15) (DJJBrBger 94-13 ..JteteiB 


11 0-MQ55 WOW-TBHSrtMM HAU.(3«)DUu ri, ftnfl 3-5-11 . W Maya 14 

' 12 400608 PACWMOIHL{15>B Pataifl 3-4-7 . ----- -*«“*« 

19 SSECD-PAIACBUn OSLO (371) (C)R HoOSte 6-M - .- ABrtta.1 

14 000-05 URKXB FACT (M) M PtsscbM 3-8-5 — - 

15 006CD0 IT^ SO BAST (131) (P) A Jan®* 4-8-0 HAteraalO 

TOP PORW TIPB: Mi^rta 8, Srtraar RHta, Br Tte Bay B 

—,T— n- 8-i Tonal. 7-1 Sdraw R^n. Sa»» Watt 8-1 P»rtt GaL Satate Fact fta ffi, IQ-1 
Aas^ttnffltMW'nte.mattgttoSatf i3-»ft-7taa«r. 


7 33*402 JUBOOTHOTAUI (3«) RBrM9aaarr4-iM^.. “-TZ.. 

. 8 R3-2TO5 QlNilOT CONTRACTOR^) 5 Ifclcr 5-1M1 OjfcWrtfc 

B 0 NV 0 CIOMIIUU(H|MIUera»- 1 M 0P»ter 

I TW> TOOT TV^Vtaanw ROW** T.AtertcraiNrtr 4 

tew7-4 Vk»»v JWW. «w»»n Of to*. «6s«ijme>» Jubitee Soy«*r. ?-> AJartM 

m RVtfl 

a Jnm 

2.30 POACHBRlPIMNDVICSHAllOCCAPCaASE tel HOpte £3,132 . 

1 P2505-P LTIBC CKH& (18) {B 1 } O 5her«aflS-11-tO j ***"?* 

. 2 aOMMHMMflfJJMMHB '“IjSSrl*) 


O ate pt ag* R a n I ra Mat te l. 

12.10 auw nm novice N tmeuciMrOJTOteB ci^ts 

101 30-21 BurmCtlP JOS(15) 0 Micholaon 6-1V-5 Jt litaiilin (3) 

102 It BAMDVa HAlinHO (33) (DJJMtefd MI-5 P Khte 

103 21-5 A80UMS THE GALE (13) 0 GtertoBD 4 -to-o MDwyar 

104 0-P B»HOP 8 TAl£ ( 10 ) G&tiang 5-10-12 ATarp 

105 CORAUTTEN ttenderson 5-O-C MAFBzotfaM 

104 4-8 J2T R UL ES ( 14 ) Mr7 J Hhtao 5-)0-12 HUMP 

107 5-2 KDMDOMOFSCAMS (14) A Tipaall 5-10-12 PCrateny 

108 OP MAT 1 TE RAWHIEH ( 12 ) Urn M MeCraPl 6 -K 6 -U Otea C a ai t 

100 0350- BO nOLUKI (272J UftaMBon 4-10-12 H fa pi H 

110 Q 0 STAJOJOHT FVTER(«4) JLong 5-10-T2 BB a raaB* 

111 s utumb: spu t im D maw 5-HM2 jpniav 

111 OUPP- THE BjOpn (247) UluEEngiand 7-10-12 MI Btera i la 

113 0-0 TUREAL a*) T Ctomeffi 6-10-0 — : TBte 

114 UPPIR CtASS A Twnrtl 4-10-12 — .. .SMcMaN 

ill 14«- DARK PMORNB (214)0 Braman 5-10-7 M teaaaaa 

11 4 9Q 3&-P8 5 CAHALLACH( 8 )J>nkjn 3 &- 10 -T O Ontear 

TOP FORM m Baixty* ttetetaa 8 ^ Xkgdan Of Shadaa 7, Buttemp Joa ■ 

Brttfag; W tteNte Uainuia 5-2 Buasrew Jos. 7 - 1 Caniesa. S - 1 Ha Ftuuag. Kingoam Ol Sltton. JS-J 
• Oort Pnopph. t 8 naaara 

1 2.40 UMUUY BURKE B4EP0KE BROKBIS SMUMO HCAP HOLI 2n £2^10 

201 315504 CMOU4 (13) (D) M P#* U-12-0 Jte Wi a rt te* 

202 3S43P-0 BAMCONlTdn CO) PBurgoyna 7-11-7 I Lawrence* 

203 5B3-6D1 *DWM0SETM£X*(14JCDJ«'JMte5-rK MrRAataa(7) 

204 V6006 MVEH0U)(3) (D) M AHem5-11-0 -JIAFteranld 

204 34&'<-0 SH0OHHO LOME (4) J JeaUns 7-10-13 J>YaB»rateMf7) 

204 44131(4- WOOMI (344) GEnr*9M 8-10-12 ... J R Sanaa Ji * 

807 3.WIP5 HAWT HOHHl OUOId 4) (CM tea M Long 8 - 10-10 J Ftera B) 

300 0-410 SOT YOK ALWAYS ( 10 ) (CO) Q CtarM9-Jaaal MH1 . — WMcPtetead* 

200 2026-00 COBB OATB <M) (D) B Stewm 7-W-9 Mteawraa* 

210 000(1-00 THCTARTAK DTDI (12) WBertah 8-10-0 ASSBteb 

211 PHI BAY BOB (14) T Casey 6 -TCHJ ..EMwphi* 

TOP PORH UPSi tetaarti Sraaaaor B, Cafcfca 7, BartaraB a 

Bastep il-4 Etraart Seymour, 7-2 cmcma, 9-2 BarkuW. 7-1 HaranMU 1 O -1 httorrd. 5 m You Always, 
hawthome Gton . 11 —pram 

1.10 BIT WITH YWTOIl NOTICE CHASE 2ra4f C4£4i 

301 0TT3S-1 CAlUTADATCIUONtenoteanMI-T Jte M— tear 

302 1334-1 MAJOR SU IBB T (14) J Grtod 6-11-7 PHHe 

103 21534-P POSCHAPEL (12) RJuCtaa 8-11-0 ATharatea* 

304 VJ106-2 PlHZYLOaC (24) N Twolon-Oawa* 7-1 V4) CLNm te 

305 DC'- MYSTIC teAMMAri M 2 ) 4 Timed 9-11-0 QCrrate|7) 

304 ROXBUMH HOUSE GBektutg 5-D-O BCBHanl 

307 Wr-OUW SPA MBAV (4) J PiOe Ung 7-11-0 JIMrarirtt 

308 P4F335- W00BUHDS POWER (240) P Priehard T-11-0 RDarta 

300 415*45- LAY IT 0PF(M1)J 0 Mail 6-10-9 SCaaraa(3) 

310 Oeao-20 PARSONS 421X2 (■) 0 Brennan 7-10-9 M Bra— 

TOPFOWMTBte!tei(art n nl 4. CaB R A Par 7. ftaqr LeflB S 

BaBteR 4-5 UROT Sunrntt. 9-1 Cal) II A Day. 4-1 Fain Loite, 16-1 Paraont BHto. 25-1 Wooatanls Power. 
Foi QiapM TOwiMiara 

1 BLUE RBBON NOTICE HURDU (Ote 2 } ara C2^7B 

401 P-3 AN SPAILPHinUIACH (140) U MoConsadt 6 -W -12 DHTpala 

402 322-001 ARCTIC UPS(J 2 >(CW J JMkma 5-10-B JOaterwe 

403 DOW- BE 4BAVE (3*4) TEIurmgton 5-10-12 ATteratew 

404 50663/0- D0lflllMIM0(2T*)QBn»nra 6-10-12 JlSn— 

405 C DREAM RSM ( 22 ) D NilulaQr 5-10-17 WHtertoa 

400 2P 6 THBAAT (7) HUu.r 4-10-12 BID iterate 

407 5 BMEHQ (IS) S ftw 4-W-12 — tUte 

404 1IH) UMTEBMOTMOHE (19) Apdie«Turaa« 4-tt-O P Crate. i y 

409 NA5T2R PA MOL 025 A Turned 5-10-12 SMrtltel 

410 SPA VOH (22} (BP) JGrtote 5-18-12 ^Hhte 

411 M PO0RSW5 WSSKte (24) (BOS BartKig 5-10-1? E estate 

412 METOWRHO B0T (33) Andrew Tintel 5-HM2 LHraaa* 

413 11- VEM900N (J7B) H Haatoh-Oa 5-10-12 BPmnI 

414 DoaUP- AMMREBUMR-( 1 »«JLanfl 8-10-7 JIBaraM 

419 WICKERS OOTOGaraWBy 5-10-7 JtS^rte 

TOP FOBM^ TO* teaaaa 3. ArBc Ute T, Bteara 6 

MUtaE 11-4 Arctic Life. 5-1 bfMtf. 8-1 Em&tet 5-1 Umn* D« Uopqra, KM Dim Rsfe. P* Qor. T4-1 
Mister FangtasE iBi 


Results 


BANGOR 

12J0 (2m If Hte*> 1, HAMILTON 
SILK, B HarOlng 110-1);a,Cr ra B ^ ra(7-l): 
3, HraeraMteB LaH (100-1). MUw felly, 
rag. 15 ran. IK, 20 (U UMghoO Ton. 
L 14.40; C290. CUO. (19.60 Dual F £3140. 
TrtttC147.7Q.CSF £86.13. 

1 AO (2m 4f ilOyda Cte)t 1, DtSTWC- 
tive, C Ltewaiiyr iio-ij;a,c»iaR(Ri‘nra 
Ate (8-1 J; 3, P fto lpln a Riat (7-2). 5-2 1» 
WrtrtJrt Catele. 0 r*n. K. S (M Wilkinson] 
Tota. £10.70; £7-00, £200. Cl 7a Dull F: 
£4*33 Trttt £26. HJ. CSF. £7641. TrtCMC 
£301.60. 

1 JO (3m Hdte^ 1, PKARAMEAR. W 
; Manwn (15-8 lav); 2, Otatengtoa Draw 
i (13-2);3,HappyHoa»M(50-1).Brin.aS.A 
I (□ NcftoBWl TOW £330. £1.90 C2.ia 
1 £220. Dl/al F: £17.10 CSF: £1387 TrtcM: 
£409.32 

iAO (2m 4f HOjtea CfaR 1. EVEN 
BLUE, D McCain (25-1); t Parauns Bov 
(20-lh 3, HmrtrfiaM (8-1). 2-9 1*» Hebrt* 
dean. 9 ran. 8.K. [Mrm C Buck) Tots' CZ93tt 
C3J0, £2.00. £1.40 Ouj) F- £52 5Q Trio: 
£155.20. CSF 1 £341.23. NH- Lobstei 
Conaga. 

UO ( 2 m If IMla* 1 . CWOW Bum, 
Guy Lewis (7-ifc a, tl w rattnil ERa (9-4 
fev). 3, OW Maerar **■ * 

li. W Brvllefl Ta» C6.80: £2.00. £1.50. 
£12.20. Dual F: CSAa TTrttr £iii8o. CSF 
£20.92. TrtcRSC £648.05. 


too (4tel 1 f CBR 1 , NAZUflO. A TTurn- 
an (6*1); 2. Suteay Bay (14-1). 3.KMWO 
(B-1). 3-1 lav Florida Sky. 12 ran. a. 5. (W 
Turner) Tote: £10.30; £2.30, £2.10. £200. 
Dual f: £5130. Trio: Cl 143a CSF: £77.76. 
Trfcast 04137. 

jjo (sm f, nixmoTON, s curm 

(20-17, a, TIW Sttttewr (4-1); 3, (By 
CR atet y Mara (7-1). 6-2 lav QoMsn Drum. 
17 can. 2X.9. (Mr* h Partaoi Tow. £2120; 
£3.10. £2- 50. C28Q Dual F: C91J0. Tritt 

c 2 «ls). csf. ciaa.es. 

PLACSPOU £012.70. OUADPOUCaja 

EXETER 

1 M9(Ra ar Htea^l, PLEUR DBTAL, T 
Mun*iy(7-2fctUPte l l08 4u rai (1V1L t 
NonAeVaBay (8-11 lev). 10 ran. lX.ta.IW 
Turner) Tote: B30; £220, £130, £130. 
Dual F: £3630. Trio: £1080. CSF: £3040. 
HR; Duality. 

1.15 (In af Cbh 1, MEMURO. p Hctesy 
( 7-1 1 *. Tnrtee A«rtM (tt -0 favTt 
te«wnd Not (7-1). 13 ran. 6. ». (D £ta- 
worth) ToM: £880; £220. Cl, 80, CS.ia Dual 
F: CSm Trio- £26.50. CSF: E17.4S. 
1A5(Ba3MlO)|feHdfek1 l CIIOU3 

DEUOHr, D Bridgwater (B-2 ft -lari, z, Ite 
PteyfMI (6-1). 3, HUM hrtte (10-11 
4-2 Ma» Uneiaprtrtus. 13 raft. 14. 5. (U 
Pipe) Tote: £7.10: C2A0. £2 70. E2.ea Curt 
F: £4130 Trttt £9430. CSF- £43 77. Trteaft 
C83037. 

2.18 {Sm 7f HOyda 01)11, BWHOVS 

ISLAND, G f Ryan (20-1); 2, Steterafe 

HM(1 1-2K 3*»ftnwn|ra«ek (4-Stav). 6 


2-1 O BERXEUV BURKE CROUP HANDICAP CHASE Bw 110>4a UJUB 

SOI 2123F/3- LAKE II8IEJB|301)J(M 10-0-0 T O i tekw a 

BOX 13FB6-S RIFEATTHEB09R(«3)(CO)TCa^ W-1T-4 EEaffe 

SOI FIS 12IA- TARAM0S»(««J(C) J award* S-JM — B J . tea n aff) 

604 220-801 MRFHJXI1t)(D)JWte«ie-10-1* -»Pow«a 

SOS 322P11- BOSTON ROVER (S 20 ) (CD) OBreman 10-10-9 IBaaw 

904 123UIW- 0OUKO5 (941) (D) T CakftraU 8-10-8 MCaMwaB 

407 2Q32r-3 TUDOR RULE (14)08 HHenferaon 7-10-0 Jf A FBrgataM 

908 334322 M ROCKET (T) (CD) (BP) R Olddn 1J-1M -DOUBTFUL 

504 15F4P-2 PE0MAR 1OT (14) m Hi* A WBodrow 12 - 10-0 — ATtantera 

TOP KMR i TIP S i Rapate lira Data tBw rt a n l hn rarT, Mr tata 4 

**'i ate pi 3-1 Boasyi Rm. 7-3 Lake Teerem. 94 Ur Feta. 5-1 Repeal Tta Doth. Tudor FaUa. 8-1 
Taramois. 10-1 Pagmanne ■ "■■■» 

2 .40 RUIE ROSETTE CLABOBQ HURUE tea Of B8.1 « 

SOI 87-026 THE BLACK MOOT ( 21 ) (D)(BF)U PI ue 7-1 1-10 DftUfraOTr* 

402 53144.-1 V 1 ARDOT (14) Ura U Ravdey 6-11-19 P Mm 

•03 29-1CU PBtSURMRW(14)KBaaar5-1V7 — ATterwtea 

804 .7. 0-2P WILL I FLY (14) J Long 9-11-4 B run (9) 

BOS JSIU'P'- 0AI4 SOUND (797) CD) J RaGeraliJ 7-1 V) B Dwyer 

BOB 0605-55 SOVEHBON CHOKE (134) UtaJDoyto 6-11-1 SCtemraP) 

407 UOfi- 4UNOLE HKMWAY(M4) P HteH 6-10-13 J I4ilftraif (3) 

BOB 2111-08 FAR OUT (7) (0)0 Bmooin 9-10-12 JI Br— ♦ 

404 60/-RS UPRMB ALOII4 (7) 0 Oandotti 5-10-12 A P a i d 4 (7) 

810 832^6P4 MT A UHIQAB n Lta )M UadgwKA 8-10-9 _Jte J Grthtp (T) 

A 

011 23213-4 ROKHU.( 2 Z)J WMU 9-10-B MAPBtaanU 

012 0 ACTION AT LAST ( 9 ) Jl*»sw*-iD-fl ZSate 

413 3-4 PWTHFUtllOT((40) Miss A Eatenooc 6-104 Jlferai V 

814 2S044 ALWAYS ALEX (X3)J Alton 5-1M Oteflfnaa 

419 OV- 8 HO SMART DOTUTAMT 2 (14) teas B Wtoa 6 - 10-1 — THay 

TOP FORM WtTte Bteok Mete B, VtenM 7, Panhra Ylara 4 

SattteF 6-4 VlardaL 7-2 Tta BUM Monk, 6-1 togtfl. ID -1 Persian View. Fra Cut 12-1 WU I Fly. Dan 
Sauna isnwaen 

3. 1 O CIDBS THOWTON SlUBITOX HAMMCAP CHASE 3n1f ESJI23 

1 VUU 66 - DONT TALI. THE !■•«. (Ml) CEgenaa 9-11-12 JOdMrwa 

2 J55F9-4 OO BE BRUrill) (CD) Mia JPtema 10 - 11-0 WMraraan ♦ 

3 41I1HF- CUHY BAY (SOS) (CO) C Brooks 6 - 1 1-9 Olntey 

4 3FS1US rASTTH04*WIS(aq<COJDaBnOB«)8-I1-« M Dwyer 

5 1C411P- CORKER BOY (308) D NchOteM B-1V3 H lite»nn(3) 

4 P 6 W- 6 * HILLWALX ( 2 B)(C) ft GurtO B- 1 V 2 MAFXzperrtd 

7 1IJO-550 ULLESUM ( 8 ) M Uanwn 9-10-6 — — ~JHr A 

Cftraleradena 

8 1 P 6 FP-P Saa0N3OSB’N(i3)T Ooorge B-R>-0 TJewb 

• PflA—3P BUCAINOT ( 1 I)(D) J BJOonl 7-KJ-O Mra 

TOP FORM TM Canwr Bar B. Ewbv Bay 7, Da Be Brief 8 

BeBtepS -2 &my Bay. 3-1 OoM Ten TteWite. 7-2 Corner Boy. 6-1 DoBsBnal.L-l Fart Thomnta. 10-1 
HJItraA. Bnaarars 

3.40 BCA STAIRURD OP*M HATNNUL HUMT MAT 2ra EV44C 

1 1 FOREST IVORY (17) DNcTtOSOn 4-11-11 H Mura/ (9) 

2 ARTURO Cap! T For star 4-11-4 AThentea 

3 MOTTS BANK 0 Ncftotooe 5-TM s. — .WMa rate a 

4 4-0 PAl«HrSBBU*(B3)(BF)K Morgan 4-11-4 ASBoBfa 

5 4 QYSAKT ( 22 ) U Pipe 8-11-4 JRM paBw 

8 UNDAWPetaCSOBiOnran 6-11-4 I ffBwad O) 

7 BOSRSAL MT P PiWtanl *-11-4 R Urate 

B 0 PEETHE C 2 E (40) RO'Slrtnon 4-11-4 J OEBte 

S PHAR FROM FUNNY G Balding 4-1V-4 BCMhrd 

10 IBVIBCIIAllOTOEJUpsoB *-1i-4 RSteRle 

11 ROYAL HARD H UadgwttR 5-11-4 Mr J Cutely (7) 

12 SOUT1«RNCiWSSPATCHJWt4to4-1t-4 A Redan (4) 

13 5 T OB PST OO(«)(te)NTwlBteteteXra 4 - 11-4 MKa)p M a>(7) 

14 4- 1 RBOTE (BBS) N Hentanos 8 - 1 1-4 MAPRzoeraU 

19 W BUOOBST BLUE (33) K Morgan*- 10 - Q JBDwyra 

14 5 CAROTLEiOT ( 22 ) TGaorje 6-10-13 T draft* 

17 B URH J AWOT (140) M Ahem 4-10-13 O B tra ta y 

18 YTTALDECLHORNUmparfl 8-10-13 MrLBtear(7) 

TOP IVOT 7»ft Itorart feanr fferar* 7, FBfcwate te^ B 

ftrrafcf 54 Foraai wry. 6-1 GnarL VI Arturo. Falcon s image, 12-1 Boa's Ban. 14-1 Tonvraoo. 
CaramersJoj «naam 

• Blinkered for the first time — UN GFIELD: 12.20 
Jackatack, 3J20 Dancing Sioux, Dissentor. SOUTHWELL; 1-30 
Must Be Magical; 2.30 La Fontainbleau; 3.30 Dublin 
Indemnity. TOWCESTER: 13.40 Bay Bob, See You Always. 


ran. 5. 12. (Mias H Knight] Tola: £1SS% 
CUD, CliU Dual F: £33.7a CSF; £109.79. 
245 (2D 2f HtSe)i 1> HRHAHL G F 
Byan (9-dtwn.*, Oe n e ra lTonte (12-1 R 3, 
Royal Ag Nag (0-1). 4. Prairie Grew 
(U-1). 16 ran. 5. lid. 4 . (Miss H KidaW) 
To» £340; £1.10, ClSOL 0.70. £2.60. &«l 
F* £38.10 Trio; £20040. CSF: £3057. Tri- 
caat E207J3. NH: Lug3 Branwgan. 

L15 (ten 2f Hdfw)i 1, BOOKCASE, A 
Piocur 0-4 Idv); 2, Kara* Be la Hmf 
(T0-1fc2,LutetyBtoa(7-f|. ItiBlM « 
© Ebwonhl To(b; £030: 0-iO £3 JO SZW. 
Dual F: £2230. Trn. £3420 CSF; 0424. 
Tricast £129.64 JACKPOT) Not won. 

Cl026044canied o»ar. „ „ 
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EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIP SOCCER 


Play-off: Holland 2, Republic of Ireland 0 


Kluivert kills off Irish hopes 


David Lacey 
at Anffefd 


DUTCHMAN 

AS called Patrick 

threatened to end 

Jack Charlton's 10- 
^ r reign as the 
Republic of Ireland’s manager 
with elimination from the 
European Championship in 
last night's play-off at AnfielcL 

Patrick Kluivert it was who 
gave Holland a half-time lead, 
Dennis Bergkamp having ear- 
lier hit a post, and after Berg- 
kamp had gone off early in 
the second half Kluivert 
headed the ball Imperiously 
against the Irish bar before 
adding his second goal in the 
88th minute. 

If an era was about to end 
last night nobody had passed 
on the Information to In- 
land’s supporters. Faith had 
moved mountains before, 
why not again? 

On paper Holland were 
clearly expected to go 
through. Essentially this was 
Ajax topped up with a dash of 
Arsenal plus a soupcon of 
Sampdoria. 

It was also just as well to 
stop thinking about those pre- 
vious occasions, in European 
Championship and World 
Cup, when the Dutch bad 
proved to be Ireland’s nem- 
esis. More pertinent to last 
night’s match were the ab- 
sences of Keane from the 
Irish midfield and Quinn 
from their attack. 

Still, if Belarus could beat 
the Dutch in the qualifiers, all 
things were possible. The 
Irish had their big fisherman, 
they did not need a miracle. 
All they needed was a win. 

Holland’s immediate prior- 
ity was to keep possession, 
ease the tempo and have a 
look at the unfolding scene. 
Kluivert quickly acquired the 
companionship of McGrath 
for the evening but the lurk- 
ing Bergkamp was the man ! 
Ireland bad to watch. 

The Arsenal player began , 
by trying to send Kluivert 1 
past McGrath. Kluivert did 
not make it, but in the sixth 
minute Davids popped up in 
space to the left of the penalty I 
area to gather another ball I 
from Bergkamp and produce 
a sharp shot that Kelly par- 
ried with being punished on 
the rebound. 

Two minutes later Berg- 
kamp switched easily to pred- 
ator as he turned on a square 
pass from Kluivert near the 
edge of the penalty area and 
drove in a shot that rico- 
cheted off the foot of a post. 
Then Townsend brought 
down Overmars within scor- 
ing range and Bergkamp 
swung a swerving, dipping, 
devilish free-kick just over. 

Ireland found themselves 
forced into a game of deep de- 
fence relieved by sporadic 
counter-attacks. A cross from 
Phelan and a through pass 
from Sheridan briefly ex- 
posed the Dutch defence but 
neither carried enough accu- 
racy for Aldridge to exploit 


Ber^mmp turned defender 
to whip the ball away from 
Sheridan after Cascarino had 
ueafly exploited an error on 
the left and laid the ball low 
into the middle in the next 
mstant Bergkamp had set up 
Khuvert for a run at the Irish 
defence, a good example of the 
^peed and economy in Hol- 
land s counter-attacking. 

Yet as the game progressed, 
toe relative ease with which 
Senna and Phelan stole into 
space behind Dutch defenders 
®3kred Ireland a girmmpr of 
hope. Midway through the 
first half a precise pass from 
Irwin on the left found Phelan 
m space in the penalty area. 
Ks shot was wildly high, but 
Holland were looking vulner- 
able atthe back. 

Ag a i n , Sheridan's shot was 
off target after he ran on to a 
return ball from Aldridge, but 
the space Holland had left in 
the approaches to goal invited 
trouble. Bigger trouble, how- 
ever, lay in store for the Irish. 

On the half-hour. Seedorf 
opened up the left flank for 
Davids, whose square pass 
found Kluivert moving on to 
it with the defence helpless to : 
stop him. Kluiverfs left foot 
did the rest, Kelly being ' 
beaten by a shot which i 
swerved sharply into the ! 
right-band corner of the net 

After a Garryowen from 
Gary Kelly had been scram- 
bled away for a corner, 

| Irwin's cross to the near post 
came straight out to McGrath, 
striding towards the penalty 
arc. A straight, firm shot and 
Ireland were level, but while 
McGrath found the power he 
missed the glory — and the 
net 

Two minutes into the 
second half, with Ireland now 
attacking towards , the massed 
ranks of their supporters in 
the Kop, more panicky Dutch 
defending In the air, 
following Return's cross, saw 
the ball fall to Phelan, who 
again wafted it high Into the 
crowd. 

The loss of Townsend, who 
had never looked folly fit. 
after 50 minutes brought on 
McAteer. who moved to the 
right of midfield with Kenna 
coming inside. 

Just before the hour there 
was the welcome sight from 
an Irish point of view, of 
Bergkamp, who has been suf- 
fering from a calf Injury, 
being replaced by the burly 
De Kock, who came on as an 
extra defender. But there was 
nobody defending the far post 
when a diving Cascarino just 
failed to connect with McA- 
teer’s centre. Clearly the 
cross now represented Ire- 
land's best chance of 
salvation. 

Hu S — d i Vndirbr (Ajax): Ftat ri go r 
(Ajax). SMHtocf (Sampdoria}. Wind 
Bogarde . R D« Boar (all Aiaxj, 
Baiqfcaimi (Arcana). Da Kook, S7mln). 
Davida . Owsrmar* . KkAwert (all Alan), 
HoMor [Arsenal: Winter, Laita. 79). 
ftapobllo of Irotamfc A Kelly (Shelf Utd); 

O Kafly {Leeds] . MoOrsth (Aston Villa). 
Babb (Liverpool). Irwfci (Man Utd) Kama 
(Blackburn). Sheridan (Shell Wed). 
Townsend (Aston Villa; McAteer, 
Liverpool, SD). Phelan IChalsaa). 
Cascarino (Marseille), Aldridge 
(Trarnnare. Koroi^an, Mad City. T 1) 
Refareei V Zuk (Belarus). 


W OLVES ami Sheffield 
United, companions 
in First Division^ dis- 
tress, yesterday launched 
Mark McGhee and Howard 
Kendall on managerial mis- 
sions to launch them back' to 
English soccer’s higher 
reaches as soon as possible; 

It is a measure of the ambi- . 
tlon that prompted Mark 
McGhee to walk-out hn 
Leicester last week that. 
Wolves’ new manager imme-.. 
diately pronounced the play- 
offs as the target this season 
for a club currently standing 
20th, even if that would take 
“championship form”. 

At Bramali Lane Kendall, 
along with his assistants 
Adrian Heath and Viv Busby, 
has been given until the end 
of next season to transform 
fortunes. United stand one 
place off the bottom, four . 
points below Wolves. 

McGhee, who has taken 
with him from Leicester his 
back-up team of Colin Lee and 
Mike Hickman, has been 
given a 3 (4-year contract be- 
lieved to be worth more than 
£1 million — plus a lavish bo- 
nus if he leads Wolves into 
the Premiership. 

The route to the Moiineux 
money was officially opened 
after lawyers for Leicester 
and Wolves settled on around 
£750,000 compensation to foe 
Filbert Street dub for foe loss 
of their detecting staff. Then, 
Leicester “reluctantly” gave 
their Midlands rivals permis- 
sion to talk to the trio. 

McGhee, who has around £2 
mil H on t» spend, believed foe 
senior squad inherited from 
Graham Taylor lacked qual- 
ity in depth and a total of 37 
professionals was too high. 
McGhee will pick foe team at 
home to Fort Vale on Satur- 
day with advice from foe 
caretaker manager Bobby 
Downes, who stays at Molin- 
eux in a youth Job. 

McGhee, joking at one stage 
that- “I hope to be here for 
more than a year”, said he 
understood some Of the 
resentment about his depar- 
ture after 12 months from 
i Leicester. 

I “It is a career decision and 
it's one I had to free,” he said. 

"I sympathise with some of 
foe things that have been 
said, although some of foe 
others were not true. 

“It was a very difficult deci- 
sion for me and, in many 
ways, I am a bit embarrassed 
by it all because I don't think 
it reflects foe type of person 
lam." 

- Meanwhile Kendall con- 
ceded he had seriously con- 
sidered retiring from football 
in the wake of his dismissal 
by Notts County earlier in foe 
year. 

The former Everton and 
Manchester City manager 
was sacked after 79 days in 
charge at County following a 
row with his chairman Derek 
Pavis over allegations of ex- 
cessive drinking. 

“I was soured by what hap- 
pened.” said Kendall. “It was 
an absolute disgrace. I did not 
have the capital to challenge 
foe allegations legally but I 
wasn't prepared to sit back 
and let people believe what 
they had heard.” 

KeadaU, rapidly succeeding 
Dave Bassett at B ram all Lane, 
said of his immediate task: 
“We need points and we need 
them quickly.’' 
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Dancing free . . . Davids moves away from the covering Cascarino and McGrath, right, at Anfleld last night photogi 

Havelange brinkmanship wins the day 


PHOTOGRAPH MICHAEL STEELE 


How a bold ultimatum from F'rfa’s president had France 
defy the Ell and let Nigerians attend the World Cup draw 


J OAO HAVELANGE has 
come In for mnch criti- 
cism" In recent years 
over his autocratic style as 
president of Fife but the 79- 
year-old Brazilian showed 
he Is still a redoubtable po- 
litical fighter on Tuesday 
by forcing the French gov- 
ernment to back down only 
hours before the 1998 
World Cup draw was doe to 
be made — without Nige- 
rian delegates allowed into 
the country. 

The man who has ruled 
Flfa for 21 years took a j 
high-risk gamble in. issuing 
the French government I 
with an ultimatum over its ! 
refusal to issue the Nigeri- 
ans with visas bat by bis 
victory he has stolen a 
march on bis critics. 


Havelange clearly still 
has it In Mm to battle his 
way to a seventh- term 
when his current four-year 
term expires In 1998. He 
has been deft at disarming 
his opponents in the past, 
killing off a nascent Euro- 
pean challenge before the 
last election In 1994 by 
splitting his opponents. 

Less than 24 hours before 
Tuesday's World Cap pre- 
liminary draw, a television , 
spectacular going out live 1 
worldwide. Fifa was told 
the Nigerian delegates were 
being refused visas because 
of the sporting sanctions 
agreed by the European 
Union last week after the 
execution in Nigeria of nine 
civil rights activists. 

Havelange demanded 


Venables waits for defining moment 


David Lacey on the cold comfort being 
offered by the inventive England coach 


R eminiscing in the 

BBC series Football, 
Fuss ball, VoetbalL Mi- 
chel Hidalgo, who coached 
the host nation France to 
their triumph in the 1984 
European Championship, 
said that during the run-up he 
had not been building a side 
to win foe tournament 
France, he explained, had 
merely set out to play foe sort 
of football that would get the 
tens behind the team once the 
tournament began. They did 
this to foe extent of winning 
something like a dozen friend- 
lies in succession. 

At foe moment Terry Vena- 
bles has managed to get foe 
fans behind England only to 
the extent that they are 
following foe team out of curi- 
osity. This season England 
have failed to attract 30,000 to 
Wembley: their average atten- 
dance of just over 26,000 puts 
them roughly on a par with 
Sheffield Wednesday. 

The sanguinity Hidalgo en- 
joyed could have had some- 
thing to do with the fact that 
his midfield consisted of Pla- 
tini, Giresse and Tigana. He , 


did not have to build a team, 
one was already there. 

On Tuesday Venables, de- 
prived by injury of Lee, Redk- 
napp and Platt, was forced to 
improvise in an area where 
Portugal are habitually at 
their strongest His answer 
was to retain Stone on the 
right play Wise bn the left, 
use Barmby behind the front 
runners and employ Gas- 
coigne in a holding role. 

Nine out of 10 for inventive- 
ness, certainly, but only six 
for effect For more than an 
hour England perspired and 
pursued but were often out- 
manoeuvred by a Portugal 
side that counter-attacked 
with precision. 

Venables was probably 
right when he said that after 
Brazil the Portuguese had 
been the most accomplished 
team England had faced dur- 
ing his spell as coach. In 
terms of what England might 
achieve in next summer's 
European Championship, 
however, these words were 
not exactly comforting. 

Under Venables England, 
while they have only been 


beaten once, have drawn 
seven times in 14 matches, all 
but one of them at Wembley. 
Most teams, as they approach 
a major tournament, expert 
ence a defining moment 
which clarifies their chances. 
England's has yet to come. 

The England coach has a 
settled squad from which he i 
will hope to achieve a settled 
side but at the moment, in 
terms of international qual- 1 
ity, he is settling for second i 
best in the hope that hard 
work and team spirit will 
make up the difference. 

Tuesday saw Stone score 
his second goal in successive 
internationals but did not 
j reduce the need for Darren 
Anderton to be fit by June. 
Ferdinand’s groin strain, 
ended his partnership with 
Shearer after 65 minutes, 
allowing Beardsley on to 
transform the attack. They 
might even have sneaked it If 
Southgate’s header had gone 
in instead of scraping foe bar. 

With only four players — 
Pearce. Platt, Gascoigne and 
Beardsley — in possession or 
serious tournament experi- 
ence, Barmby. Redknapp. Lee 
and McManaman untried in 
international competition, 
and the likes of Stone and 
Wise possibles rather than 


probables for Euro 96, Vena- 
bles may continue with blue- 
collar workers like Southgate. 

Nevertheless, he was 
pleased with Gascoigne. "He 
showed discipline playing in 
front of the back four," said 
the coach. "He was govern- 
ing. bossing and making sure 
he gave a good service to the 
players around him.” Tack- 
ling, however, was a problem. 

"I thought vre were the bet- 
ter side in the first half," Ven- 
ables added, a view few would 
have shared. In the first half 
Portugal kept their powder 
dry but for most of the 
second, as Dimas rampaged 
through from the back, they 
dominated and deserved to 
draw level through Alves. 

By kick-off time England 
had been given another set of 
parameters due to foe draw 
for the 1998 World Cup quali- 
fiers. Afterwards, as Venables 
rationalised England's ump- 
teenth draw at Wembley with 
an ease born out of practice, 
one could not help but envis- 
age a similar scene in a year's 
time. Moldova having stolen a 
point. 

Neither England nor their 
coach need despair yet but as 
gestation periods go this one 
is assuming elephantine 
proportions. 


that the government 
respect the accord it signed 
in 1991 when France made 
its official bid to stage the 
1998 finals, guaranteeing 
visas to all delegations for 
functions connected with 
the World Cup. 

France refused to budge 
in negotiations that went 
bn through Monday' night 
and into Tuesday morning, 
whereupon Havelange 
played his political trump. 
With little more than four 
hours to go before the start 
of the ceremony, Havelange 
asked his executive to back 
an ultimatum to the French 
foreign ministry that the 
draw at the Louvre would 
be cancelled if written 
agreement was not given by 
1800 GMT, 80 minutes be- 


Results 


Soccer 

ANGLCMTAUAN CUP 
International Stage 
Group A 

R lnn lwg lin (il a O 

ClarUgo 27 C 

Tamburlnl 75 (OB) 

Hunt 75 

Luton (1} S Ai 

Oahe? 31. Marshall 67 
TayVar 60. Thorpe 73 
Guentchev 79 


5o*on* (0) 1 

Comndlni AT 
T*i3 


fore television show-time. 

The draw would have 
been staged outside France 
early next year had it been 
cancelled, Fifa sources said 
later. 

But what France may not 
have fully have realised 
was that Havelange was 
also going out on a limb, be- 
cause he would have borne 
the brunt of the flak from 
the football world had the 
much awaited draw not 
taken place. 

But the French govern- 
ment clearly felt it was cor- 
nered. The World Cup has 
immense prestige value for 
France and, of course, it 
had bigger fish to fry with 
the country practically 
paralysed by strikes. Min- 
utes before the deadline the 
government caved in and ; 
agreed to issue the visas — 
to the huge relief of all in- I 
eluding, it may be haz- 
arded, Havelange himself. | 


CIS INSURANCE U-gl COUNTY 
CMAMPfOHSIUP; RHdfcwtdai FInfe East 
Midlands 12. North Midlands xz East Mid- 
lands won on [ha try rule 
REPRESENTATIVES: Army 24. N Zea- 
land Army 22; RAF 35, Civil Service 16. 
SUM U-21 INTER PISI W C I CUAUPI- 
OHSMft Otago* District 17, Scottish Ex- 
iles 30; Sown of ScoUand >7, Nth & Mid 
Scotland 19. 

Rugby League 

STONES CENTENARY CHAMPION- 
SHIP: SI Helens 33. Oldham 22; Wigan 33. 
Halifax TB. FItm DMeJem Bailey IS. WrO 
mee 22: Rochdale 16. WaknhaW 30 
Second DtvMan Charley 10. Swlnton 18, 
Hiqhfleld 14. Hull KR 54; York 24. Bromley 
12 . 


The French president 
Jacques Chirac cancelled 
his personal appearance at 
the draw to welcome two 
French airmen released by 
Bosnian Serbs. 

. Havelange had split his 
European opponents in the 
1994 election by an offer to 
enlarge the World Cup 
from 24 to 32 nations, 
which set off a mad 
scramble for the extra 
places among the continen- 
tal confederations and de- 
stroyed any hope of the 
kind of unity needed among 
them to unseat him. 

However, the opposition 
has become more serious 
this time round with the 
Uefa president Lennart Jo- , 
hansson already a declared 
candidate for the Ftfa presi- 
dency. On Tuesday’s form, 1 
however, nobody would bet 
heavily against the old man 
of world football staying 
top dog fora while yet. 


Rugby League 

ALLIANCE; Casilefard v Wa.tr m3 ton; 
Dewsbury „ Salford. Leeds v Hull (8.01: SI 
Helens v Bradford; Wigan v Oldham. Ffc* 
MnWton: FejJhercnne v Leigh; Wakefield 
v Haltfac York v Sheffield. Second DSw- 
Won: Bailey v Swlntorv 

Cricket 

THIRD CASTLE TEST MATCH (live days) 
*0arb9a South Africa v England (7.353ml 
"=Sunday play- 


Group B 

I p vw VJ i (2) 3 1toto.nlto.io (0) O 

Mowbray ID 0.4J5 

Gregory 38 

POSTI*0JIEDi Ftogglana v Stoke — anon*. 

BELL'S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Premier Division 


Basketball 

«Ai Toronto 96. Boston lie, Atlanta 78, 
Mliwiasotn 85. Ciovnland 97. LA Clippers 
88; Indiana 135. Denver 92 New Jersey 87, 
Orlando 101: Washington (08. Milwaukee 
1«S New York B7. LA Lakers 03. Dallas 
112. Seattle 101 fat): Phoenix 100. Char- 
tana 116. Golden Stole 105, Miami SO. Sac- 
ramonto 93. Houston 133 


Abandon 13) 4 

Miller 12. 38. 65 
Wtndaas 90 


KAimtii wA (1) f 
Wrlgnt 23 
16.003 


Ice Hockey 


UNIBOND LEAGUE: Piwolor DMahac 

Accrington Stanley I. Barrow t. 

PONTWS L*ACUE> Fir* Dhtatore Bal- 
lon 1. Notts Co S; Leeds 1. Liverpool S 
Nottm Forest 5. Tranmorff 0. Seoowd Otw 
Mom Hull 0. Burnley 2; Middlesbrough 3. 
Grimsby 1. Sunderland 0. HuSdersHoW V. 
York 1. Barnsley J. Third DhrMom Scar- 
borough 0, Bury 3, Scunthorpe 0. Lincoln 
Si Stockport 2. Darlington 0; Walsall 1. 
Chester 0. Wrexham 2. Shrewsbury 1. 
AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION* 
Fhmt Di Axiom Chariton 1. Tottenham Z 
Wimbledon 2. Southampton 0. 
SPRIHOKEATH PRINT CAPITAL 
LEAGUE CofcteHtar Utd 0. Bantel 1; 
Northampton 8. Woking 1: West Ham Utd 1. 
Welling 1, Wokingham Tn 0, Reading a. 
LEAGUE OF WALKSa Briton Ferry I. Alan 
Udo 1. 


HHLc ny Inlanders l. Florida 3; Winnipeg 
S. Montreal 6; St Louis 2. Detroll 5; San 
Jose 2 Ottawa 1. 


Rugby Union 



Ski Jumping 

WORLD CUP (Pronarsa. It) 1. M La nmen 
(Fki) 244pte. 2. A Pukka NUduffa (Fin) 742; 
3. A GoUbergcr lAul) 335.5; 4. J Altonwi 
(Fir) 334. World Cop Mandhtgs (alter llvu 
events) 1. Laitimn SSflpts; 2. Alton en 310; 
3. NtkkoU 300; *, M Harada 334; 5. Gold- 
bergor 231. 

Fixtures 


(7m unloss elated) 

Soccer 

PA CUPj SoO o od ro un d iwfdayaf Brigh- 
ton v Fulham (7.45v. OcnvowM & N v On- 
dortord Tn (7.45). 

POHims LEAGUE! Hrmt DMskm Man 

Utd v Oldham (7.0). 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION] 
E o oo w d OIWMor: Torquay v Birmingham 
(7.0) 


• The 18 county chapmen gathering for 
the Tear and County Cricket Board's win- 
ter meeting at Lord s today are unlikely to 
accept official rooomrnenaauons to extend 
Ray Illingworth's powers as chairman ol 
selectors. 

Illingworth wants the ability to over-rule 
a county's selection of an England player 
H he tools Bio player needs a break. 

II la improbaoia. however, that ttie 
counties will agree to such a radical step, 
although individually they may in future 
iblor to Illingworth with morn Sympathy 

Other hems under consideration could 
receive a mat lavourable response, in- 
cluding proposals u reduce me Benson 8 
Hedge*) Cup from 55 to 50 ovora with just 
one inturval between innings and allow 
heavy rollers to bo used during champion- 
ship me Wins. 

• The former world No. 1 Stefan Edbcrg 
has decided apalrmr playing in tfro Olym- 
pics al Allan la next year. 

' Sid an nun me he wants to give the 
younger Swedish players a chance to 
qualify lor Atlanta.’ said hm Davis Cup 
captain Carl Axel Hagaskog. Ed berg who 
will be JO ne>r month, won me amnios title 
in mo 1964 Los Anger ca Olympics when 
lermia was an unofficial sport lost in me 
semMlnals at Seoul to 1968. and lour 
years later In Barcelona went out in the 
first round to Andrei Chosnakon ol Russia. 

• Norman Gifford, who parted company 
with Sussex el dm end ot last season, will 
lake up a fuff-ume coaching appointment 
with Durham next year 


• Peugeot have announced may will 
return to the Monte Carlo Rally after a io- 
yssr absence noxi month wltti -two cars 
driven by the Frenchman Francois Dete- 
cour and Francois ChatrtoL 


Bolton move 
for Jess 

■SOLTON are foe latest club 
E9to attempt to lure Aber- 
deen’s Eoin Jess to England. 

TBe Premiership stragglers 
yesterday made a £1.5 million 
offer for the Scottish interna- 
tional striker 24 hours after 
Roy McFarland failed with a 
£750,000 offer for Sheffield Un- 
ited's Nathan Blake. 

Chris Coleman is expected 
to make his debut for Black- 
burn against Middlesbrough 
on Saturday after an Ewood 
Park spokesperson confirmed 
the Welsh international de- 
fender bad signed for £2.8 mil- 
lion, subject to medical. 

Ian Feuer. West Ham’s 
American goalkeeper, has 
joined Luton for £580,000 after 
three months on loan to the 
First Division club. He be- 
lieves he has little chance of 
dislodging Ludo Miklosko, 
first choice at Upton Park. 
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ITV*s £60m Formula One coup 
deals new blow to BBC pride 



Andrew Cutfaret Alan Hennr 


T HE BBC suffered an- 
other devastating 
blow to its prestige 
yesterday when it lost 

rvf C ? n ££? ct to cover Formula 
One to I TV. 

setback. a fortnight 
^ ITV snatched the FA 
S from the corpora- 
^ the more humili- 
atJng because the BBC was 
n °mi Ven a chance to bid. 

was jubilant about the 
£60 million five-year deal 
which comes into effect at the 
Stort Of the 1997 erand-prix 
season. The fee was said to be 
nearly id' times higher than 
that paid by the BBC for its 
eS >ri! m5 three-year contract 
. negotiations were ear- 
ned out by Bemie Ecclestone. 


Athletics 

Selection 

criteria 

delayed 


Stephen Bierfey 


I 


T IS as well that the Brit- 
ish Athletic Federation 
Jdid not choose a first- 
past-the-post criterion for 
its selection policy an- 
nouncement for 1996 — 
otherwise it would have al- 
ready disqualified itself. 

David Cropper, the chair- 
man of selectors, and Mal- 
colm Arnold, Britain’s 
chief coach, were to have 
explained all in person in 
London this morning. In- 
stead the federation will 
issue a written statement. 

This latest embarrassing 
hiatus has arisen because 
the federation and athletes 
want the Olympic trials, 
ran in conjunction with the 
AAA of England champion- 
ships. to be closed to over- 
seas competitors. 

The Track and Field Com- 
mission recently voted 
heavily in favour of such a 
move but at an acrimonious 
meeting between AAA offi- 
cials and the BAF on Tues- 
day night no agreement 
could be reached. 

It is clear the federation 
is angry with the intransi- 
gence of the AAA. whose 
officials argue that its 
championships, well over a 
century old, have always 
been open to foreign ath- 
letes. Tradition, it seems, 
has been placed in the way 
of athletic progress — not 
for the first time. 

Cropper, also the AAA 
chairman, is in an awk- 
ward position but seemingly 
complied with the federa- 
tion’s wishes. Clearly some 
of bis AAA colleagues were 
not so compliant. 

The selection policy for 
next year’s Olympic Games 
in Atlanta was originally 
due to be announced in 
early November but was 
postponed to allow the 
newly, formed athletes’ 
foens group, headed by 
Roger Black and Geoff Par- 
sons, to have their say. 

Talks, encouraged by 
Peter Radford, the execu- 
tive chairman of the BAF, 
have proved productive 
and amicable “The entire 
process has been nothing 
but positive for British ath- 
letics as a whole,” said Par- 
sons. The selection views of 
athletes and federation have 
pretty well corresponded, to 
both parties’ sunwise. 

It is expected that the 
first two past the post at the 
trials in Birmingham next 
June will qualify for At- 
lanta, with a third 
open for selection. Athletes 
wEl be expected to compete 
in their Olympic 

However, the athletes 
were virtually m a mm ons 
not to keep the trials open 
to the world. It is probably 
too late to change the calen- 
dar for next year bnt in 
1997 the federation seems 
certain to stage a British 
championship of fts own, as 
the athletes want. 


president or the Fi Construc- 
tors* Association, and Marcos 
Plnntin, the ITV network 
director. 

One source said that as 
soon as ITV expressed an in- 
terest the deal was concluded 
speedily within three to four 
weeks. BBC executives 
learned about their rival’s 
coup from news reports at 
midday yesterday. “It came 
completely out of the blue.” 
said one insider “We had no 
knowledge that the negotia- 
tions were even under way.” 

Murray Walker, the 72- 
year-old commentator who 
has been the voice of ihe 
BBC’s motor racing coverage 
for 17 years, said: ”1 knew ab- 
solutely nothing at all about 
it. I heard the news on my car 
radio ... I can only assume 
ITV has been artracted by the 


Boxing 


sensational viewing figures 
that the BBC's coverage has 
enjoyed over the past 
season.” 

Walker said he did not 
know if he would switch to 
ITV; asked the same question, 
the network said: "No deci- 
sions have yet been taken.” 
Audience figures for the 
1995 season peaked at seven 
million for the European 
Grand Prix. The BBC first 
covered the British Grand 
Prix from Silverstone in 1953, 
and in 1977 established full- 
scale coverage of the Fl 
season. 

Michael Jackson, controller 
of BBC-2, said he was “very 
disappointed”. A corporation 
spokeswoman added: "We 
had no notice of the deal and 
were not given an opportu- 
nity to bid. Our disappoint- 


ment is further deepened by 
the fact that grand-prix motor 
racing is a sport the BBC has 
nurtured and promoted to the 

audience, particularly over 
the last 2U years." 

The reality, though, is that, 
even if the BBC had been able 
to put in a counter-bid. it 
would have been unable to 
compete with ITVs cheque- 
book. When it lost the FA Cup 
final the BBC admitted it had 
been priced out of the game 
by terrestrial rivals and the 
satellite broadcaster BSkyB. 

The BBC has already lost 
the Ryder Cup and one-day 
cricket internationals to Sky. 
It is likely to face a battle to 
retain the Rugby Union borne 
inlernritionnls but. despite 
the pressures, its portfolio 
remains strong with the 1996 
Olympics, European football 


championships, Grand 
National and Wimbledon. 

ITV's package includes a 
new magazine programme, 
live coverage of 16 Ft races, a 
highlights programme, the 
FIA International Touring 
Car Championship and the 
FLA Formula 3000 Interna- 
tional Championship. 

Ecclestone displayed his 
uncompromising commercial 
edge in negotiating the grarid- 
prix deal. He has built a 
multi-million pound empire 
out of his control of Formula 
One TV rights. 

• Negotiations are expected 
to begin soon over the BBC’s 
contract with the Rugby 
League for the Silk Cut Chal- 
lenge Cup and the Regal TYo- 
phy, which expires with the 
end of the current 
competitions. 


And he's off! 
Gems to 
remember 
from 

motormouth 

Murray 


Walker . . . turbo-charged 

“A Mars a Day Helps You Work, Rest and Play” — he 
wrote one of the most famous slogans in British advertising. 
“Bolster’s gone off” — his first words on the BBC in 1949. 
“Nigel Mansell — the Man of the Race — the Man of the 
Day — the Man from the We of Man.” 

"He’s obviously gone for a wheel change. I say -obviously 
because I cant see it” 

“You can’t see a digital clock because there isn’t one." 
“An Achilles heel for the McLaren team this year, and it’s 
literally the heel because it’s the gear box.” 

“And now the boot is on the other Schumacher.” 

“The atmosphere is so tense you could cut It with a 
cricket stump.” 

“Alain Prost is In a commanding second place.” 

“Now the Frenchman Jacques Lafitte Is as close to Surer 
as Surer is to Lafitte.” 

“There are four different cars filling the first four 
places.” 

“Tam bay’s hopes, which were nil before, are absolutely 
zero now.” 

“I don’t make mistakes. I make prophecies which 
immediately turn out to be wrong — on his style of 
commentary. 

“I like to Think I come across as a slightly over-the-top 
enthusiast. It is a very exciting sport after all. 


Tyson not 
short on 
menace 



Richard Williams 

on the former world 
champ’s prophetic 
words for Mathis 

TKE TYSON made 
no rash promises 
yesterday at the 
press conference 
for Saturday’s fight with 
Buster Mathis Jr in Philadel- 
phia. Dining the course of a 
rambling and disorganised 
event that had more to do 
with Don King’s insatiable de- 
sire for self-aggrandisement 
than with any form of sport 
Tyson kept his head down. 

As King blathered on. intro- 
ducing the boxers on the 10- 
fight card along with their 
managers and coaches, the 
former undisputed heavy- 
weight champion of the world 
could occasionally be seen 
with his head resting gently 
on his arms, apparently obliv- 
ious to the witless drivel 
being spoken around him as 
King attempted to whip up in- 
terest in a bill for which only 
about a third of the 18,000 
seats available in the Phila- 
delphia Spectrum have been 
sold, at prices ra n gi n g from 
825 to $500. 

King should worry. Rupert 
Murdoch’s Fox TV is paying 
Tyson SS million for Satur- 
day’s fight, with about 
$500,000 going to Mathis. 
These sums are no more than 
half of what the fighters 
would have received had the 
bout gone ahead on Novem- 
ber 4 in Las Vegas, a date can- 
celled when Tyson made the 
mistake of sparring with a 
broken thumb. But now the 
figures are of l ess conse- 
quence than the need to keep 
the Tyson show rolling on 
schedule for whenever King 
hag planned for the reunifica- 
tion of the three major world 
heavyweight t it les. 


Rugby League 


When he was not asleep Ty- 
son looked trim and alert in a 
black suit white shirt and 
patterned yellow tie. Invited 
to address the media, he 
spoke as follows: “I bear wit- 
ness to the one God and I bear 
witness to the prophet Mo- 
hammed. all blessings and 
praise be upon the prophet of 
God. I thank everyone for 
being here and for coming to 
my fight I appreciate my 
staff, my sparring partners, 
the people and general man- 
agement of the Marriott 
Hotel, rm in great shape and 
ready to fight and HI give you 
a good entertainment ” 

He paused, turned to Ma- 
this. sitting four seats along 
the platform, raised big finger 
and said: “And I’ll see you 
Saturday.” 

Clearly Tyson would have 
been happy to leave it cm that 
note of cool menace, and his 
replies to subsequent ques- 
tions were little more than 
perfunctory. Was he happy 
with his progress since his 
release from jail last March? 
'Tm just anxious to get into 
the ring,” he said. How bad 
he seen Saturday night’s fight 
in Germany, in which Fran- 
cois Botha of South Africa — 
another King fighter — took 
the vacant IBF title? “I didn’t 
see the fight" How long is the 
fight going to last? “Till it's 
over.” 

A reporter from a local TV 
station, introducing himself 
as Brother Ras h id, drew a 
slightly warmer response 
when he welcomed Tyson to 
Philadelphia on behalf of the 
local Islamic community and 
invited him to be more spe- 
cific about how long the fight 
would last “I ain't gonna pre- 
dict” Tyson said, “but trust 
me. Fm gonna give you some- 
tiling that you won't ever for- 
get in Philadelphia." 

King's gift for exaggeration 
extends beyond promotional 
hyperbole — he took the stage 
yesterday preceded by a 



Next please . . . Mike Tyson goes to work on another sparring partner. He started with seven and is now down to four 


piper, a drummer, Philade- 
phia’s town crier and a man 
pretending to be Benjamin 
Franklin — into the realm of 
statistics. If Mike Tyson is 5ft 
ll’Ain tall, as advertised, I 
would be surprised. And if 
Buster Mathis Jr is 6ft, then I 
am Shaqullle O’Neill Walk- 
ing across the lobby of the 
Marriott yesterday. Mathis 
was practically invisible 
amid the forest of sparring 
partners and security men. 
His record of 20 wins and no 
defeats, almost spoiled by the 


controversial meeting with 
Riddick Bowe in Atlantic City 
last year (declared a nocon- 
test when Bowe kept hitting a 
kneeling Mathis after the bell 
in the fourth), is unlikely to 
survive the week unblemished. 

Mathis provided one of the 
few dignified moments of the 
day when he was asked if he 
had been disconcerted by the 
reports of ambulances carry- 
ing a succession of Tyson's 
sparring partners from the 
Joe Hand Gym to a nearby 
hospital. "No, man,” he 


Cook leaves Leeds for Bulls as Hall goes the other way 


Paul Fitzpatrick 


B RADFORD BULLS yester- 
day continued to 
strengthen their squad by 
signing Paul Cook, Leeds’s 
versatile 19-year-bid World 
Cup winger. 

Carl Hall the 26-yeaiM>ld 
New Zealand centre, has 
moved the other way as part 
of a deal valued at around 
£150,000, with Leeds getting a 
cash adjustment The pafr 
could be in opposition at Od- 
sal on Sunday, as they could 
have been without the deal 
Cook was toe unexpected 
choice in Phil Larder’s final 
World Cup squad, gaining 


recognition from the England 
coach with his early-season 
form on the left wing. 

He played in two World Cup 
games, coming on as a wing 
replacement for Jason Robin- 
son in the 46-0 win over Fiji 
at Wigan and at fail-back in 
the similar 46-0 triumph over 
South Africa at Heariirigley. 

One of Cook’s assets is his 
goaDucking. In a recent Regal 
Trophy tie against Bradford 
he landed nine goals from 
wine attempts, a crucial con- 
tribution in a game in which 
both sides scored six tries. 
Cook is also the champion- 
ship’s sixth highest goal 
scorer with 74. 

Cook said: “Leeds told me I 


could stay, I would not be 
playing first-team football but 
I could fight for my position. I 
asked the coach Dean Bell if I 
was in his plans. He said not 
at the moment and told me 
Bradford were interested.” 
Hall also did not -feature in 
the future plans of Brian 
Smith, the Bradford head 
coach and chief executive. 

Hugh McGahan, the Leeds 
team manager, says that 
“Carl will toughen up our 
three-quarters. He's strong, 
has plenty of desire, good 
handling skills and one of his 
main attributes is his ability 
to score tries.” 

Bobby Goulding, the St Hel- 
ens scrum-half and captain. 


will appear before today's dis- 
ciplinary bearing. He was 
cited by Halifax, following a 
tackle on the prop John Field- 
house in last Sunday’s cham- 
pionship game at Knowsley 
Road. 

Halifax claim that Field- 
house suffered a broken jaw 
hi the incident, which was 
viewed on video by the RFL's 
executive committee. The 
matter was then referred to 
the disciplinary committee. 

• The Adelaide Rams were 
yesterday confirmed as the 
10th and final franchise for 
Rupert Murdoch’s inaugural 
Super League which starts 
next year. The club will play 
at the Adelaide Oval 


replied. 'Tm better than the 
sparring partners.” 

Perhaps so, and it is cer- 
tainly beyond the bounds of 
possibility that he will feil to 
do better t h a n the hapless 
Peter McNeeley. who fell to 
Tyson after only® seconds in 
Las Vegas last August. But 
you would have a problem 
finding anyone here who 
thinks that he is the man to 
stand between Tyson and the 
next date on King’s schedule, 
the meeting with Frank 
Bruno in Nevada on March 


Sport in brief 


Chess 

Garry Kasparov beat the Pen- 
tium Frit* 4 computer by 
\Vt-Vt in their two-game 
showdown in London yester- 
day, writes Leonard Barden. 

But the machine — which, 
calculating 172.000 positions 
per second, Is 72 per cent 
faster than the PC that beat 
Kasparov in 1994 — paid the 
price ctf human error in the 
first game when its minder 
misinformed it of Kasparov's 
move and the referee ruled its 
response had to stand. 

Rugby Union 

The Heineken League First 
Division club Newport have 
released their team numagpr 
Alex Lawrie and coach Paul 
Evans. The assistant Steve 


16, when Tyson will be hoping 
to regain the WBC crown. 

After that come Botha and 
Bruce Seldon, the holder of 
the WBA title and yet another 
King man. At which point, 
presumably, the world will be 
ready for Tyson v Bowe, the 
sort of proper boxing match 
that we would be foolish to 
expect this weekend. 

• George Foreman’s bout 
with Michael Moorer has 
been revived. It will take pla- 
cae at Madison Square Gar- 
den on February 29. 


Jones will take over coaching 
while the management role 
will be taken by Tom David, 
tiie club’s director of rugby. 

The South African RFU is 
restricting provincial sides to 
two overseas players with a 
180-day stand-down for any- 
one who has played “under 
the auspices of another 
national union”. It says the 
new regulations are to "dis- 
courage the 12-month player”. 

Hockey 

Hlghtown's Tina Cullen, lead- 
ing scorer in the National 
League but omitted from the 
GB team for the Olympic 
qualifier, will make her Eng- 
land debut indoors in next 
month's European Nations 
Cup finals in Glasgow, writes 
Pat Rowley. Three others will 
also make their indoor de- 
buts: Lucy Culliford, Sue 
Knig ht and Michelle LiptroL 


Golf 


Faldo 

swings 

afresh 


Michael Britten 
In Montego Bay 



NEW chapter in the tur- 
bulent life of Nick Faldo 
on the shores of 
the Caribbean here today. 
Three months into playing 
hide-and-seek with the media 
after the break-up of his 
second marriage. Britain's 
best-known golfer intends to 
turn the last World Champi- 
onship under Johnnie Walk- 
er's sponsorship into a public 
statement of the new fife he 
plans in the New World. 

Faldo has unveiled his new 
companion Brenna Cepalek 
in the exotic setting of Jamai- 
ca’s Tryall club, where in his 
annus mirabilis of 1992 he de- 
feated the world No. 1 Greg 
Norman in a play-off to be- 
come world champion. The 
20-year-old University of Ari- 
zona student, for whom Faldo 
has left his wife Gill and his 
three children, is the centre of 
attention here among the 
wives and girlfriends of golfs 
millionaire elite. 

On this palm-fringed course 
by the sea Faldo wtil also be 
in innovatory mood when he 
tees off with the American 
left-hander Phil Mickelson in 
today’s opening round in 
search of a victory worth 
£375,000. He will play with a 
new 9et of clubs and a new 
brand of ball and will be con- 
centrating on a revised hip 
action — all pre-requisites to 
what he is convinced will be a 
new year of achievement in 
the majors. 

“They are a priority and I 
think 1 have It in me. Augusta 
is the next target and 1 am 
still pursuing those goals," he 
says. ‘1 know I am still physi- 
cally and mentally capable.” 
The records show Faldo has 
won only once In 1995, at 
Doral in March, but he 
remains convinced his return 
to the US tour fills year and 
his Ryder Cup exploits in 
scoring the match-turning 
European victory over Curtis 
Strange at Oak Hill in 
September have made it a 
great year on the fairways. 

E lsewhere he and his part- 
ner have monopolised the 
news pages. ‘The attention 
has been ridiculous but I am 
not in control of that and I 
have to get on and live my 
own life," he said. 

The irony of the situation is 
not lost on the departing 
sponsors, who have been un- 
able to persuade players of 
the calibre of Norman, Corey, 
Pavin, Nick Price, Steve Elk* 
ington and Ben Crenshaw to 
take part In their swan-song. 

John Daly, the Open cham- 
pion, is the only 1995 major 
winner in a field of 20, four 
fewer than that mastered by 
Ernie Els last year. 


Tennis 


Arantxa in tax 
dodge denial 

T HE Spaniard Arantxa 
Sanchez Vicario is the lat- 
est leading woman to have 
her tax affairs put under 
scrutiny. 

The world No. 3 is one of 
several celebrated Spaniards 
— including the opera stars 
Montserrat Caballe and Al- 
fredo Kraus — under investi- 
gation, El Mundo reported 
yesterday. Tax officials want 
to know whether she Is truly 
entitled to declare herself a 
resident of Andorra, a state 
that offers considerable tax 
benefits. Sanchez Vicario de- 
nies any illegality. 


Cricket 


England tour to SA 
Live Commentary 

0891 22 88 28 

Match Reports 

0891 22 88 29 
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‘Crack open the bubbly’ 


Being out of touch can seriously 
burst your business bubbles. 
With Tone, Numeric or Message 
services, the 'BuanessReach’ 
Business Paring Network is one of 
the most cost effective farms 
' of mobile communications 
on the market 


And the subscription is lower than 
you'd imagine, from £4.99* per 
month, no matter how many times 
it’s used. So here’s to 
business success 
through closer contact. 
Vfe just hope it won’t go 
to your head. 



Work smarter not just harder 
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England’s manager 
believes there 
is a conspiracy 
to get him sacked 
before Euro ’96 


Report: 

Sugar . . . ‘likely candidate' John DtlftCclII 

Venables 

points 

finger 

atSpurs 

T ERRY VENABLES I “People say Tm paranoid but 
said yesterday that I there it is. I’ve lived with this 
Tottenham Hotspur for two years, 
were involved in a “He is not directly trying to 
conspiracy to have stop England winning the 
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T erry venables 
said yesterday that 
Tottenham Hotspur 
were involved in a 
conspiracy to have 
him sacked as England man- 
ager before the European 
Championship. Later it was 
suggested that the Tottenham 
chairman Alan Sugar was a 
“likely candidate'' to be the 
supplier of confidential docu- 
ments to a man who is suing 
Venables. 

Venables, speaking at the 1 
continuing court case be- 
tween himself and Jeffrey 
Fugler over a disputed £20,000 
bill concerning work done for 
Venables’s club Scribes West, 
questioned how Fugler bad 
obtained some documents he 
is using in the case. 

“Are you suggesting that 
Mr Fugler is part of some con- 
spiracy against you?” said 
Shane Dougall, representing 
Fugler. 

Tm suggesting that there 
was a link between Mr Fugler 
and Tottenham." replied Ven- 
ables, "because of the amount 
of information coming from 
Tottenham. Unless he found 
them in the street. I don’t 
know where else it could have 
come from.” 

Dougall repeated his ques- 
tion, asking if Venables be- 
lieved there was a conspiracy 
to stop England winning the 
European Championship. 

"There is a conspiracy 
against me." said Venables. 


“People say Tm paranoid but 
there it is. I’ve lived with this 
for two years. 

“He is not directly trying to , 
stop England winning the 
European Championship but | 
he is trying to do me some I 
damage, to make sure that I'm 
not around when Euro *96 
happens." 

Venables was asked if be i 
thought then that his dispute I 
with Fugler was not bona fide \ 
and was designed to harm the 
England team. “Mo, not to 
damage England, to damage 
me,” said Venables. “But in 
turn that would damage Eng- 
land, yes.” 

After Venables had finished 
giving evidence in Central 
London County Court 14 
hours after England’s 1-1 
draw with Portugal at Wem- 
bley, there was legal argu- 
ment over the admission of 
two solicitor's letters that 
Venables's lawyer claimed 
supported his client's view on 
third-party interference. 

David Fhrrer QC (for Vena- 
bles! said: "It is not irrelevant 
to suggest that a third party 
may have supplied these doc- 
uments and I will not be 
mealy-mouthed and suggest 
that there is not one obvious 
candidate for that third 
party.” 

Dougall responded: “My 
learned friend is saying that 
there is a likely candidate — 
Mr Alan Sugar — in the back- 
ground, or so it would ap- 
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M am suggesting that there was a link with Mr Fugler and Tottenham Hotspur because 
of the amount of information fromTottenham Hotspur. Unless hefound it in the street, 
I don’t know where else It could have come from’ - Terry Venables. 


Vincent Hanna • 

I FOUND the last few days 
really hard, what with all 
the sport and the carous- 
ing, shouting and self-pity 
—sorry, analysis — that went 
with it 

To make things worse, by 
now you will know whether or 
not Jack Charlton managed to 
beattbe Dutch at Anfield, and 
as I write, I don’t Not that it 
will change Jack's sanctity. I , 
came across an Irish Tourist 
Board video at the weekend in 
which himself pops up and ac- 
tuallysays: “TSmeagdulag 
iascaracht” (Gaelic for 'Tm 
going fishing" -I 
I heard another good one <m 
a City coach outing to Twick- 
enham on Tuesday, an hour 
and a hah in the mist and rain 
including a stop near Rich- 
mond for a “comfort” break 
the details of which I will 
spare you. 

My friend Des is a careful 
fellow, a City stockbroker who 
knows both the price and the 
value of everything. He and 
the 20 others in the party are 
pillars of boring rectitude. 

One even tried to sell me a 
PEP while we were still 
parked in Old Street 
But by the time we passed 
Madame Tussauds, rugby had 
happened to them as a full 1 
moon does to a packof were- 
wolves. Coarse songs 
drowned out coarser stories as 
the metamorphosis took hold. 

Des is from Limerick and he 
claims thatBlg Jack is Irish. 
And so. he tells us, were John 
F Kennedy, Mother Teresa 
and all the Popes. “I suppose 
Jesus Christ was Irish too l” 
shouted Adrian, a merchant 
banker with a Harlequins 
shirt on inside-out 


pear." Farter did not deny on the day of the Teddy 
Dougall 's assertion but the Sheringham transfer to Spurs 
judge. Mr Recorder Williams, in 1992, which was high- 
said: “I don’t think I have evi- lighted in a BBC Panorama 


on the day of the Teddy McLintock, claiming that 
Sheringham transfer to Spurs everyone at the dub, includ- 
in 1992, which was high- ing Sugar, knew what was go- 


dence so to find. ’’ 

Venables claimed that he 


documentary. 


"Certainly he was," said 

McLintock, claiming that book he claims he found out Des- "Where else but Ireland 
everyone at the dub, includ- that the money was paid in would you find a 30-year-old 
ing Sugar, knew what was go- cash two days later. But yes- man living with his mother? 
ing on. terday in court he said he did He thinks she’s a virgin, she 

“Can I just say something?” not find out about it being in thinks he's God.” 


“Panorama accused me of I he asked the court “It is very cash until several months 


had been vindicated by every- criminal proceedings," said dear what happened to the later, when he saw the Pan 


body who had investigated Venables. “I was shady, dis- 
him but that the allegations honest robbing the banks, all 
against him continued, par- these wild accusations. But 
ticularly concerning what he the DTI cleared me of dishon- 
knew about £50,000 in cash esty. They say they were tech- 
paid to Frank McLintock nical breaches. Where does 

Panorama stand now .. ? 

‘*What yon can’t take is 


£50.000. orama m 

"When the FA appointed “The 
me they went to Alan Sugar’s element 
office and had a look at this Dougall, 
war of memos between us . . . you are aware, Mr Venables." 
and they couldn't find one "I hope so." Venables 
memo in two years that said replied. 

“hang on a minute, I don’t like “Your book is inaccurate 

the way you are dealing with but your statement is true?” 
these transfers, come and see “My statement is true,” 
me*. Not on Anderton, Sher- said Venables. 


As 


when people say Tie's a shady the way you are dealing with 
character'. I defy anyone to be these transfers, came and see 


looked into by the Fraud 
Squad, by the DTI, the FA, the 



Premier League, the Inland find that very strange. 


ingham. Ruddock or Austin. I ) The case continues. 


Revenue ... and they have 
not found anything. 

“I have had to live with it 
It has all been unfair." 

He alluded again later in 
evidence to the £50,000 pay- 
ment, which he confirmed 


"He [Sugar] wanted me out 
and I go. Then afterwards we 
get all these allegations be- 
cause of the response from 
the crowd." 

However Venables did ad- 
mit that the part of his auto- 


i he saw the Pan- Jk ROUND Twickenham 
orama programme. #\ the roads were 

"The most important jammed and the car 

element of this case,” said " lqjarksfUU of eating and 

is credibility, as drinking. The atmosphere 
ire, Mr Venables.” was noisy, cheery and bloke- 
so." Venables ish. Women were presentof 
course, most of them answer 
x>k is inaccurate ing to Fiona, but with their 
itement is true?" own rituals, 
tement is true," "There are basically two 
tes. types of rugby women, "Fiona 

continues. explained (she is a TV 

researcher), ‘Tong-suffering 


souls who prop them up. wipe 
them down ami drive them , 
home- Few of those make it - 
past 35. Then there's the. ... r 
. groupies who rush round the ; . 
bars wearing sweat shirts 
with Gstaad. Man the back, ' 
dream of marrying Kyran. 
Bracken and end up being 
groped by a prop forward." 

The Varsity Match is the : 
nearest thing we have in Brit- - 
am to the 23 College Bow! 
games, played in the United , 
States over Christmas. The 
Rose Bowl, in Pasadena on 
January 1, wiU attract 104,000 
spectators for a contest be-, 
tween Colorado mad Oregon, 
each of whom will earn 
mill inns . . 

Oxford and Cambridge will 
do all right out of Tuesday: 
£250, 000 each from the gate 
receipts — 71,000 turned up — 
and another £87,500 from 
Bowring, their commercial 
“partners" in the event 

B UT this applies only 
to rugby —2,000 spec- 
tators turned up for 
the Un i versity hockey 
match on February 28 and 
even fewer for the soccer ' 
match a month later. 

But for this one match men 
come to dream of lost youth 
and to pretend they remember 
the time when you supplied 
your own socks, played 
fiercely but always remem- 
bered you were a gazzUeznexL. 

The game was very excit- 
ing, if hardly skilful With the 
possible exception of David 
Humphreys (and he is at the 
back of a long queue) you 
would not put money on any- 
one on the pitch making it 
into an international side. 

The new Twickers is mag- 
nificent but they might have 
followed the example of the 
University of Wisconsin, who 
included in their recent refur- 
bishment of Camp Randall 
Stadium two bolding cells for 
spectators who break the law. 

They would have come in 
handy for the lunatic who ran 
on the pitch and dived into a 
mauL Richard Harris tells of a 
similar incident in a Munster 
Cup final at Limerick’s Tho- 
mondPark, when a Garry- 
owen winger, en route to the 
comer and the winningtry, 
was tackled by a spectator. 
Some say it never happened. If 
it didn't, it ought to have. 

When I said goodbye to Des 
he was standing otl top of a 
Range-Rover singingabout 
why he wanted to marry a 
rugby scrum-half. Clearly it is 
not just Fiona who fancies 
Bracken. 

He also told me that the 
Football Association of Ire- 
land sent their VIP seats at 
Anfield to their opposite num- 
bers in Belfast I checked it 
and it’s true. Maybe times are 
changing after all 


Guardian Crossword No 20,524 

Set by Orlando 


was paid in cash on the day of I biography which refers to the 
the Sheringham transfer to I £50,000 was inaccurate. In the 
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Across 

8 Seek communication with a 
parish priest or turn to a 
church (8) 

9 Sane or crazy sanity (6) 

10 Hard wooden armour lor the 
head (4) 

11 Fictional lawyer or Individual 
holding army rank (5,5) 

12 In Berlin Germans hang 
around (3) 

14 Proposal made public by 
river (8) 

15 Concentrated decimal point 
belonging to past, present 
orfuture? (7) 

17 Limp young creature turning 
on policemen (7) 

20 In a stupor a drunkard, 

having fallen over, has come 
round (8) 

22 Language that makes one 
shutup(6) 


23 The aloofness of a body of 
troops (IQ) 

24 Quiet time for young 
attendant (4) 

25 Thief concerning bishops 
or revolutionary (S) 

26 Scrap metal (sic) plant (8) 

Down 

1 Copy-cat includes earth’s 
last and furthest point in 
orbit (8) 

2 Stuff provided by many 
sheep (4) 

3 A writer of adventure stories 
for various papers (6) 

4 Vehicle tailing bird round 
city (7) 

5 Yes, large waves revealing 
an aquatic mammal (4,4) 

6 British leader to behave like 
copper in following 4 (IQ) 

7 The same sullen look 
reveals grief (6) 


□□□aona aamaacia 
nQDDQDDD 
□□HGanHnn □□□□□ 
□ a □□ □ □ □ a 
□□an manoamQEiDD 
a a □ □ □ □ □ 
□□□□on anannoD 
„ a a a □ 

aonnnnQ □□□□na 
e □ □ a a a a 
□□□naDnsnn anon 
nnnnannn 

aDDDn □□□□□DODD 
aotuEJDEinn 
□□□anan EaaBana 


CROSSWORD SOLUTION 20,523 

13 Actress, redhead, about to 
acquire a drees, with 
nothing on (5,5) 

16 A fitting instrument — fora 

strolling player? (8) 

18 Crude oil giant's engraving 
process (7) 

19 Beg a bit of bread end 
processed cheese (7) ' 

21 Fairy king has died with 
queen — number is up (B) 

22 A club at the top of 
Piccadilly, say (6) 

24 Scope for gambling (4) 


Solution tomorrow 
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